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King asserts belief in 
Jordan- PLO Accord 


Continued from page I 

He also .said that Jordan, which enjoys 
good relations with Britain, is fighting 
two battles at once; the first is concerned 
with growl I j and development and the sec- 
ond with protecting such achievements. 

The King also called upon the Iranian 
regime lo respond to the voice of reason 
and the call for pence to settle the I rail- 
ing dispute by peaceful means. 

Replying. Mrs finite her expressed her 
admiration lor the leadership «f King 
Hussein and his contributions to peace 
mill justice in the region. On the Arab- 
Isracli cnntlict Mis 1 hatcher said Britain 
is committed to seeing a lasiing mid com- 
prehensive solution through peace in ] no 
gi'liuiimi. There should Iw.n.s she put it 
“a settlement which will he lasting be- 
cause it is lair, ami just because it deals 
vvitli all outstanding issues; a settle me nl 
which lakes into account (lie legitimate 
lights ot all Hie peoples ami states in the 
area, including the- I 1 . lies Unions. “ 

She slated llml peace will uni come 
through violence and leiiorism, nor can it 
eonie if large numhers o] people in the oc- 
cupied territories ,uc denied the possihil- 
ity o| living unde i a system and govern- 
ment in whom they carl have confidence. 

Mrs Thatcher emphasized that fliituin is 
ready to use the remaining period of the 
year to create the right circumstances lor 
peaceful negotiations. “We need a cli- 
mate of greater confidence so that all par- 
lies will be prepared to take some risks for 
pence. * ' she added. 

From Ahinad Shaker: 

Earlier on Wednesday Mrs Thatcher 
and her accompanying delegation arrived 
at Amman airport on a three- day official 
visit. She was met by Prime Minister Mr 
Zaid Rtfai and Mrs Rifui. Also present 
were the Minister of the Court, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces and 
the Chief Chamberlain and their wives in 
addition to the members of the diplomatic 
corps in Jordan. 

King Hussein and Mrs Thatcher are ex- 
pected to hotd official discussions Thurs- 
day afternoon on the latest developments 
in the Middle East peace process and bi- 
lateral relations. Mts Thatcher will also 
meet with His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan. 


An official programme for Mrs That- 
cher has been prepared where she will vi- 
sit a number of places including the Mar- 
tyr's Monument, a Palestinian refugee 
camp and will meet with British citizens 
in Jordan at the British ambassador's re- 
sidence. 

On the third day of her visit, Mrs That- 
cher and the accompanying delegation will 
visit a number of Jordanian development 
projects which are financed by British 
loans and will then fly lo (he ancient city 
of Petra. 

Later on Friday she will hold a press 
conference in Aqaba Holiday Inn before 
leaving Jordan. 

Britain calls 


truce 


MOSCOW ( API — The Soviet Union on 
Wednesday ordered six British nationals, 
including five embassy people and one 
correspondent , to leave the Soviet Union, 
British Ambassador Bryan Cartlcdge an- 
nounced. 

Thu six expelled arc; lan Sloans, em- 
luissy first secretary and cultural attache; 
lan Wall, communications; Robert 
Hooper, assistant air attache; Sergeant 
Nigel Andrew, air attache staff; Corporal 
Paul Hughes, naval attache staff and Mar- 
lin Nesirky, Routers news agency corre- 
spondent. 

Meanwhile Britain called a truce in its 
war or expulsions with the Soviet Union 
on Wednesday, saying it would not deport 
any Soviets in retaliation for the latest 
ouster of six Britons from Moscow. 

Prune Minister Margaret Thatcher in- 
sisted the Soviets had lost out in the crisis 
that threatened to damage Anglo- Soviet 
relations. 

Mrs Thatcher was informed or the latest 
Soviet expulsions while flying from Cairo 
to Luxor on tier official jet. 

She told press association, the British 
domestic news agency: "We have elimi- 
nated die core of their (the Soviet) sub- 
versive and intelligence operation in Bri- 
ain so we shall not respond further to 
S r 7i 1 .°. 1 l y unjustified expulsions." She 
J?** # L h , 0pe thl8 is an end of the mat- 
ter and that we can get on with a con- 
structive relationship. I shall try to draw a 
line under it. 


Arab publisher shot dead 

Tk* MbUskcr, Michel Numarl, 37, was gunned down as he entered ht B «rn™ 

JSSSTfl" 81 ,0!ls a ra - mis Gwn - » AfiMiFSiS 

£2 or(icil| a ”hrce?diy Mi " ,S,W » 

iw l *5!! rl "?»* shot i usl 88 he W8S 80ln8 int0 the building. The aunman oat niM 
foot, the police spokesman, who asked not to be named, said. * nman 80t away on 

Numarl, a Palestinian who held a Jordanian passoort nnhiichna ■ 
magazine In Arable, Anuanshra, In the Greek capital.’ P 1 h * wcek,y political 

The magazine recently publl shed an article claiming that 2 1 SvTian .i, r„. 

Assad. exeented 21 Jal, .n.r 5 „ g ln, » 

to Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO) Chief YMse^Arifi? 8 ,,<m 130 107,1 

c,a,n, * dthal the sllua,, °n In the armed rorces remains unst.ht. r A .. ' 
thcexecullons and that exercises by the Syrian air force 

wW'i?.ra ^ «• w 

A,h “ S The PLO 

‘ Ehrltof this month, Syrian Ambasoador All Madanl senior - - . 
re»«w«d Greek Foreign Minister Csrolos Pipaiill.j 1,1 Al|le,ls ' 

nilUngg (o co-operale In combatting terrorism In Greece. governments w^re 

Pspoullas bad sumnronod the Arab ambassador a to protest a h a „H «... i 
September on a seaside hotel in Athens In which 19 frith* BBade ,lt « k 3 

Tint attack tins claimed by the Black September OrganlHan 0 n Were ,8juwd * 

A foreign office official said the Syrian deputy nremler ^ 

ndhslry plants on Wednesday before taking a fS-UurAeJUn^i 4 ” i n8 P** 8 * ariris 
Ign office official said. * \ iwurAegwn Island crnlse, » f flr ™ 

.Tlasfl tna guest of honour at a dinner given by Premier AmIm.. n. 

Tuesday ereulng. . e f Andreas Papandrcion op 
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Tripoli fighting continues 


LASER BLAST: The blast from a large, high powered chemical laser Howqml 
stationary missile lu an experiment conducted on 6 September at White Snh)l* ' 
Range, N.M. The experiment was conducted under President Reagan's Stir ftr . 
programme. The test target Is the second singe of a Titan I booster missile brif [ 
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Thatcher’ s visit aims si 
supporting Arab view 


Continued from page 1 

Now, there are initiatives underway 
z°^ h President Reagan and I think ihut 
see , what th °se can yield. King 
Hussein has also been very very courage - 

311“ Jr«. sta V c ? he has taken - »'» d Pro- 

s dent Mubarak has been extremely help- 

, ™ uW "ally, ralher see if wc can 

S UI a S nsti5°? e . d J ec M ons aild bring those to 

snmluhf SSfU frultion than embark on 
something new. 

ifXnu k iS W i sometim es people think that 
L t U r i, 7 y ?k ne together everything 

Jmv VhSt the best - Thal ts Hie 

Thav Inf 1 ir nternatl0nal polltics works, 
in f you are not careful, just put 

gofng 1 ot 1 . UI t17 *° pUrSue what is already 


played such a large part in our 
well. 

Q: In Jordan, British 
role in Jordanian dewtojj* * 
Would you anticipate ne» P 


TRIPOLI. Lebanon (AP) — Muslim 
-fundamentalists battled with Syrian 
Special Forces paratroopers and their 
militia allies in Tripoli Wednesday, 
amid a reported deadlock in efforts to 
halt 1 1 days of fierce fighting in Le- 
banon's second largest city. 

Police said the Syrian- backed Arab De- 
mocratic Party's militia, the Arabian 
•Knights.and black-scarved gunmen of Ta- 
nheed Islami, or Islamic Unification, 
fought pitched battles along the Boulevard 
ft Syne thal cuts through the city, north 
Of Beirut. 

v,Tawheed fighters also traded machine 

K n and automatic weapons fire for two 
urs with the Syrian paratroopers who 
i, ftovedon the southern entrance to Tripoli 
... Tuesday. 

. . It was the second clash between the Sy- 
rian troopers and Tawheed in as 
many days. There was no immediate re- 
port of Syrian casualties. 

■i Police also had no word of casualties in 
Tripoli on the 1 1 th day of fighting be- 
tween the militias for dominance of the 
pori city. 

But police said 196 people have been 
killed and 565 wounded since the fighting 
broke out 1 5 September between the Ta- 
wheed and the ADP. 

Municipal officials estimated that more 
than hair of Tripoli’s 5 00, 000 popula- 
tion have fled, turning the heart of the 
city into a ghost town. 

TTie highway south of Tripoli is lined 
win refugee families living in tents, 
freight containers and unfinished build-' 
mgs. 

fie Arabian Knights are known as the 
rink Panthers because of their pink- 
■tinged fatigues. The Tawheed fighters 
* J gf Wack scarves to imitate the Prophet 
' ' Mohammed's warriors in the 7th Cen- 

Tawheed controls Tripoli's downtown 
res l dent, ‘al neighbourhoods in the 
in? uil? north and harbour. The 
t . 1,10 city’s eastern sectors, 

®wh of it on high ground. 
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there that might Increase 

your visit? l Aisoel.t.a u. ~ 

ber ol'ticw projects aao j ' huj® . «>ng the frnnt — i — 

tako ll ‘ c ^ r 3rd. l do a |osiuonuai 

lion sncciflc ones, but w f, rhoods have decreased significantly. 

a^Syilan troops stationed in hills east 
northeast of the city, pounded Ta- 


lion specific 
number may come up. 

Q: Well, finally. Mr« 
has long and historic s* 0 * * j,a 
both countries, as you 
Honed. 

Are you looking forward tjim 
flclal visit to Egypt andJoI<1 H ^ 

A: I am looking fW’SSlrfi 


dously. I really am . a ‘ i f Ele p i s'^1 
Prime Mtnisw*- 



that no ri m» uisitt 

Minister in office, has 
I am trying to remedy ««■ r * 

Of course, King 

quite frequently and I ^ ^si 
we always talk about the m « 

» ? ere ,s a ments. 

Esypt’ Fecono nU c problelns? *** ‘° S ° IVin8 We have also 

that President Mubarak hj ^ ^ 
limes. He is also 
He always has some inter* 
tions to make. n 

I think Winston 


Sln^Jt i* #b »rv« cannot 

“mnt In f'.'JB 1 " Br “ lsl1 close lnvol- 
Are yon hoKSf * eG0 ?°™ lc development, 
for British Bslablish new ground 

new Ewntlsn ?.',,? I™ ,k * f “*™ '« « 
p, i “ Cabinet geared to solving 
•gypt’s economic problems? e 

SS-WK 


trade* and mattwi nr^IL di 5f uss matters of 
tried to be hninr^i i d ’ we have 

Egypt and V'shSi L soma d (recUons with 
water schema^ ** in °5?, nln8 the waste 

; other,mauera a s 4li discussin 8 

genSne Intent have a very first British Prime 

si® sa & WtisscS; i 

success and . a , chievin B greater 
ine tbe,e 


1943, I think to 
Roosevelt in EgypL , 

no British 

been to Egypt. That is asw j. 

So I am looking 


freshed and wfh a 
view of how things a 
oneself does make ft 


jn^fn 8 i° V i ernmei, t Wednesday received 
thk 2Zr } ““morandum from the Bri- 
tlon fAl €rn i m ? nt C0l »t8inlng an lnvlta- 
j ( | M wf 8 Jordanian- Palestinian 
8 on to visit London next month. 

W«Sk d !R U & p . rl,ne minister, Mr Abdul 
ii«f 0 » Al-Malall 

tlOD f rt 


lion received the lavlta- 

.. . ron the British Ambassador in 


•Th* 


hlBpihi°ft er ? raent ls considering low- 
tBlial o! a Ust S? 8 cbar ges on some ess- 
tSi 8 ^' -There are plans aimed at 
clearing procedures on these 


taslng 

loods. 


Minister Mr Taher 

Syrian* LT 1 . hold discussions with bis 

Ssre'hiS i! erp x? rt Far dnq Al- 
i h Id New York next week. 

Negotiations 

sa-r- 


■re going on between 
■nd a number of Arab 
Pales- 
cer till cates. 

the 


*gue or the PLO. 



TRIPOLI, Lebanon — A militiaman of the 
Tawheed Islami uses a Mosque* s rostrum 
to fire his M-16 automatic rifle into Ara- 
bian Knights* positions, Wednesday (AP 
Wlrephoto) 

wheed positions again Wednesday. The 
Syrians unleashed similar barrages Tues- 
day. 

The barrages were seen as a warning 
that Syria was increasingly prepared to 


intervene lo end the fighting iT efforts lo 
negotiate a settlement collapse. 

A team of Syrian army and intelligence 
officers who have been in Tripoli since 
again met leaders of (he two 
'^.warah factions, seeking to forge a dur- 
able ctfasfi’Cce agreement. 

■, ••• Th£ milityw ignored a Syrian- brokered 
| tr-uce\ reacheaV two days ago. the 14 th 
■ ceasefire calico in the fighting. 

■ / 

-Brig. Gen. JUhnzi Kenaan, Syria's intell- 
igence chiffftn Lebanon said Monday liuit 
. both side^tlwe ugreed to hand over their 
-heavy weapons to joint units uf Syrian and 
Lebanese troops. 

He said Syrian troops will also man ob- 
servation posts in the city and lake over 
all government facilities. 

But sources close to the negotiations 
said Tawheed chieftains opposed u call by 
the ADP and the Syrians to place (he port 
under Syrian supervision. , 

The battles are the heaviest bout in an. 
intermittent two-year war between the 
Arabian Knights, who are Alawitc Mu- 
slims, and the fundamentalist Tawheed, 
who are Sunni Muslims. 

“Tawheed will have to kill us all if they 
want to take over Tripoli." said an Ara- 
bian Knights commander who identified 
himself only as Abu Ali. Tawheed snipers 
peppered his positions and one of his men 
was hit by □ sharpshooter. 


AMMAN (Star) — The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency ( UNRWA) is al- 
most through with its financial difficulties 
for the current year, the agency's Com- 
missioner General Mr Olof Rydbeck has 
said in a press conference on Tuesday. 

The agency has been complaining of a 
large deficit for 1985 which amounted to 
S27 million. But contributions from the 
United States, Canada, Saudi Arabia, 
Sweden, Japan. Norway and Denmark 
have reduced this deficit to around S6 
million, Mr Rydbeck said. As a result, he 
said, UNRWA had to reduce its services 
in some areas, but most scheduled ser- 
vices for this year will be carried out in 
full. 

Since UNRWA depends totally on con- 
tributions, Mr Rydbeck called upon Arab 
states to continue their financial support 
to the agency which runs schools, rehabi- 
litation centres and other services to 
Palestinian refugees. 

Mr Rydbeck said that UNRWA's duty is 
to offer services lo all refugees in the re- 
gion. but due to exceptional conditions in 
Lebanon, the agency had to concentrate 
there. 


Mr Rydbeck, who is retiring from his 
position as UNRWA’s commissioner gen- 
eral said that UNRWA's services in Leba- 
non are sometimes disrupted because of 
continuous shellings of refugee camps. 
This makes the implementation of the 
agency's programmes very difficult. 

Mr Rydbeck lauded Jordan’s role in sup- 
porting the activities of UNRWA and 
commended the agency's staff for their 
dedication and loyalty. 

Mr Rydbeck returned lo Vienna Wed- 
nesday at the end of a 1 0-day farewell 
tour of the Middle East. In the Gaza Strip, 
the West Bank and Jordan, UNRWA em- 
ployees paid tribute to Mr Rydbeck for his 
efforts over the past six years on behalf of 
the Palestine refugees, particularly those 
displaced and made homeless by the figh- 
ting in Lebanon. 

Mr Rydbeck cancelled a planned visit io 
Syria because the local staff union there 
ordered a protest strike for Thursday 
against the austerity measures the Agency 
has been forced to lake due to shortfalls 
in financial contributions. 


Iraq seeks punishment of Israel 


VIENNA (AP) — The International Ato- 
mic Energy Agency Wednesday received 
an Iraqi request to punish Israel for fail- 
ure to pledge that it will refrain from at- 
tacking Iraqi nuclear installations. 

An Iraqi draft resolution, up for a vote 
at the Agency’s General Conference on 
Friday, came a day after Israel, in a letter 
circulated to all delegations, repeated 
promises not to attack nuclear facilities 
devoted to peaceful purposes. A similar 
letter was published last year. 

The ! 20- nation specialized UN Agency 
has been seeking an Israeli commitment 
to abstain from all attacks on nuclear fa- 
cilities. Israeli warplanes knocked out an 
Iraqi reactor on 7 June 1981. 

The reactor was under Agency safe- 
guards, but Israel said it was being used to 


UNRWA’s financial problems 
are almost overlays Rydbeck 
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A TIME OF RECKONING 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


•For whites, the choice is 
either move out or hope for 
reform. 

•For blacks, nothing less than 
majority rule will do. 

•A Kenyan evaluates the 
struggle in light of other black 
nationalist movements in 
Africa. 

•Plus, a centerspread featuring 
WorldPaper's exclusive 
Halley's 
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make nuclear weapons. The aim of the 
Agency is to promote peaceful uses or nu- 
clear energy and to monitor nuclear plants 
to make sure their fuel is not being div- 
erted into arms. 

The Iraqi resolution demanded that Is- 
rael withdraw forthwith its stated threat 
to repeal its military attacks against Iraqi 
nuclear installations and to undertake, 
without further delay to commit itself not 
to attack any nuclear facilities on Iraqi 
territory. 

The resolution called on the conference 
. . to withhold Agency research contracts 
to Israel, to discontinue the purchase of 
equipment and materials from Israel and 
refrain from holding seminars, scientific 
and technical meetings in Israel. 


3 Gunmen 
surrender 
to police 

LARNACA, Cyprus (AP) — Three Pales- 
tinian gunmen who seized an Israeli yacht 
and shot dead a woman passenger, killed 
two Israeli men aboard the craft before 
surrendering Wednesday, police said. 

The three gunmen came off the boat 
with their hands raised high and were im- 
mediately grabbed by armed policemen. 
“They have gone to heaven' 1 , one of the 
gumen replied when asked by an Asso- 
ciated Press reporter what had happened 
to the hostages. “1 am a Palestinian figh- 
ting for Palestine." added the gunman, a 
young man with blond hair. He spoke in 
English. 

Reporters who approached the small 
yacht saw the body of the woman slumped 
on the stern. They could not see the bo- 
dies of the other two men aboard, but po- 
lice on the scene said both had been shot 
dead. 

The gunmen surrendered at 2: 1 5 pm 
(1115 gmt), nine hours and 45 minutes 
after they attacked and seized the small 
white- painted yacht tied to a manna jetty. 
Before their surrender, the gunmen had 
demanded the release of Palestinians cap- 
tured at sea by Israel and safe conduct to 
the Larnaca airport 

Negotiations conducted personally by 
CVpriot Interior Minister Constantines 
Michaelides and Egyptian Ambassador 
Kamal Mahmoud Rifaat were broken off 
when the two went Tor lunch at the police 
station next lo the marina. Rifaat said the 
negotiations were being delayed because 
Israeli officials celebrating the Yom Kip- 
pur holiday were not responding. 

Israel announced last month that iL had 
intercepted a yacht and captured an un- 
specified number of Palestinian guerrillas 
bound for South Lebanon from Cyprus. 

An Israeli announcement in April also 
said an Israeli gunboat had sunk a mer- 
chant ship carrying 28 Palestinians to a 
planned attack on Tel Aviv, capturing 
eight survivors of the sinking. 

Michaelides identified the slain Israelis 
as Reuven Palzur, 53. his wife Esther, 50 
and Abraham Avne ry, 55. They arrived at 
the Larnaca marina on 16 September he 
said. 
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Oryx benefits from surgeon’s skills 


By Osainit K:i Sheri f 

Slur Si .iff SVnk'i 

AZKAtJ - II w.is a Imt .uni UnMy 
September Jay at A) Shomuri 
Wildlile It c serve in Al A/raq 
yrea. ‘I lie Direclor Gcucriil nf 
I lie Royal Society lor the Conser- 
vation of Nalure (KSC'Nl Mr 
M.ihe r Aim Ja'lar. who is also 
responsible lur Ihe Shoinaii res- 
erve, was expecting an unusual 
visitor. 

I he visiior was an oithopaeilk 
surgeon. I)r Yasser Ainr. a .so- 
eieiy foumier ami me in lx* r, ami 
the nature of bis visit was indeed 
unique 

l wo days earlier. a female Ara- 
bian Oryx was badly injured 
when an angry male bulled her 
with the antlers on her right hin- 
dleg. ir.iciuiing it As soon as 
Mi l.riar heard Ihe news I'mm 
the Mle's vetci insirian. em- 
eigeney vias deleaied. I his was 
Ihe lu.si aciidciil ul its bind ever 
ii iwe tlie iaie deseit animals 
weie released in the wilderness 
ivvu vc. us ago 

llieie wen- .1 number ul j*mh- 
lems which Mi Ja'lai and his 
slal'l l.ucil. I'll si the cow. 
named I lamina, was pregnant 
and their jmoriiv was to safe- 
guard ihe lis r cs <»l Ixith mother 
anil let us Second, the wounded 
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Dr Amr flop left clockwise) Ihe Reserve's veterinary surgeon and 
two staff members examine the injured oryx. 

:ow was mother to a four- portable X-ray machine. The pic- 

nonth-old calf which was still turcs were not encouraging since 

tickling. The calf had to be sep- the fracture was near the 


cow was mother to a four- 
month- old calf which was still 
suckling. The calf had to be sep- 
al a led fimn his mother until a 
decision about (be cow's treat- 
ment was made 


Since the leg fracture was a 
soi ions one, (lie reset ve’s vet 
suggested tlut a kmc specialist 
t<c called in Di Aim, an ortho* 
paeilic doctor and a member of 
the society was informed of (lie 
sit nation. This was a 33 thou- 
sand pounds sterling animal, 
which needed special treatment. 

An X-ray specialist was sent to 
Shont.tr i from Amman with a 


MONTESSORI 

World Nursery 
Amman, Sixth Circle, Sweifleh 

Montessori World Nursery will be open by the beg- 
inning of October. It is hoped that the nursery be a 
nucleus for an integrated educational institution 
which takes care of the Jordanian child and helps him 
develop the various aspects of his personality. 

The Montessori system is based on the provision of an 
exciting environment which has been weil-prepared, 
organised and equipped with all the necessary fac- 
ilities and equipment. A child can move freely in the 
fight of the instructions and guidance he receives from 
his teachers with the aim of developing an Ind- 
ependent and self-disciplirted personality which is 

prepared to join the elementary cycle with confidence 
and ability. 

To achieve these objectives and translate them into 
practice, the following arrangements have been made: 

A. Construction of a separate building with a large 
garden where aii games required for kinetic growth 
are available. 

B. Complete sets of equipment used for the appl (cation 
of the Montessori system. 

C. Another set of modern .educational games which 
serve the nursery's objectives. 

D. Weti-quaiified and experienced teachers. 

Children between the age of one and a half years and 
four years will be admitted to the nursery. 

Par more Information please call tel. 812410 

Registration started on Saturday 14/9/08 between 
9:00 a.m. and t :00 p.m. and from 4:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
at the nursery's premises in the Sixth Circle area, 
Sweifleh, opposite the Korean Build tag. 
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joint. Although a doctor in hu- 
man medicine. Dr Amr agreed to 
examine Ihe extraordinary pa- 
tient and perform an operation if 
needed and difficult as it will be. 

Upon examining the cow at 
Sliomarl, Dr Amr decided that an 
operation could be done, but can 
be avoided at the same time. 
Unlike humans, animals are bet- 
ter equipped to handle (heir inju- 
ries. Muscle tissue around the 
fractured bone were very strong 
and could in lime force the frac- 
tured bone to heal without the 
need for operation. 

The ' 'patient ' ' was prescribed 
sonic medicine and (he keepers 
kept her isolated with plenty of 
food and water close by. 

The rc- introduction of the 
Oryx into Jordan is one of 
RSCN's most ambitious and im- 
portant projects. Today Jordan is 
proud to have 44 heads — out of 
total world population of about 
ISO — In the 22 square- 
kilometres Shomari reserve 100 
kilometres east of Amman. The 
Gulf state of Qatar has the 
world's largest herd of Arabian 
Oryx estimated to be more than 
100 heads. 

Dr Amr's original plan was to 
operate on the cow by inserting 
an intra- medullary nail to hold 
the fractures together. But after 
examination and since the use of 
tranquil isers would endanger the 
ife of the fetus, it was decided 
that due to well muscle padding 
and good Wood supply in the in- 
jured area, the fracture will heal 
on its own. The cow had a brok- 
en Temur bone of the right hin- 
dleg. 
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jured area, the fractured 11 heal AM ¥ AN - The Middle East 
on its own. The cow had a brok- cont . mu8 * to remain the major 
en femur bone of the right hin- ?. ar ,* Boein 8 Commercial 
dleg. Airplane Company, says Mr Da- 

The worst thni - , . V* J,men0 z. the Public Relations 

afiPr h!S i n expected director of the company, 
aner healing is a minor limp, but y 

he life of the fetus and that of ~ . . 

its mother will be normal. Speaking at a news conference 

^" ied sin .“ usual| y pointed 'out' tha° more tta!?”? 


A close shot of one of the oryxs at the Reserve 

Boeing sells more aircraft 
in the Middle East 

there are 293 airplanes fIsL'i/ 
the Middle East of which J : 
are Boeing jets. 

He added that Boeing 
per cent of all aircraft 1 * 
the Middle East for Hit r 
three years. The remaindeni- 
vided between the Lockheed 
poration and Airbus IcdusitJ 
Mr Jimenez believes M 
Middle East market is a'-' 
good one for Boeing. 

As far as the future 
the company in the atreran-. 
dustry are concerned. Mf 
nez said the company ^ * 
rently developing corapKif 1 ^- 

Mr David d.menez 

By Ibtisam Dababneh l^ie^as ®h2*|7JTS%*[* 
Star Staff Writer airplane, will have a «P»}t 

about 1 50 passengers- “is ^ 
saged as a short- W -. j: 

AMMAN — The Middle East range airline and il 
continues to remain the major 50 to 60 per cent^ , 
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Prince Hassan warns of dangers of no war no peace 


By Khader Mansour 

Star Political Writer 

AMMAN — A two- day Arab- 
European dialogue took place In 
Amman last week under the au- 
spices of His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan. Partici- 
pants included Arab and Eu- 
ropean thinkers. 

The purpose of the dialogue 
was mainly to create a common 
ground for a better understand- 
ing and co-operation between 
European and Arab countries in 
the spheres of political, eco- 
nomic, cultural and social stabil- 
ity. 

Elis Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan in un opening ad- 
dress said dooms day see mi ri os 
are so common in the Middle 
East that any prediction of Ar- 
mageddon seems anticiimatic ad- 
ding that all signs point to im- 
minent dangers. 

Crown Prince Hassan said se- 
curity and peacemaking are a 
question of linkages, of equili- 
brium and interdependence — 
the balance of power. "The Se- 
curity or the Middle East can be 
threatened by a number of fac- 
tors.'' said the Crown Prince. 
Ik explained that the Middle 
liast's geostrategic position and 
resource materials make it a re- 
gion of crucial interest in the 
confrontation between the two 
super- powers, "ft is for this 
reason that we attach so much 
importance to the November 
summit meeting between Pre- 
sident Reagan and the First Se- 
cretary of the Soviet Central 
Party Committee, Mr Gorba- 
chev", Prince Hassan added. 

He said despite persistent ef- 
forts to inject fresh impetus into 
the moribund peace process, the 
Arab- Israeli conflict remains un- 
resolved. The Gulf war between 
Iraq and Iran continues to chart 
its costly course in men and mal- 
arial despite Iraq's evident will- 
ingness 'to settle the dispute by 
Peaceful meads. In Lebanon, the 
J"*y is unabated, while 
violence escalates senselessly. 

£ r ?wn Prince said politi- 
cal ambitions, ideological orien- 
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Urges Europe to play a more positive 
role in the current peace process 
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His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan (middle) at the opening session of the Arab- European 
Dialogue organized by the Arab Thought Forum last week t Petra photo) 


Touching on Arab- European 
economic relations, Crown Pri- 
nce Hassan said this relationship 
should be extended beyond trade 
in consumer goods. He said the 
Arab states are importing a large 
percentage of their capital and 
consumer goods from the Euro- 
pean Community countries. whi- 
le exporting little other than oil. 
“We need a wider base of co- 
operation in terms of sharing 
knowledge. We need contracts of 
generation between dynamic and 
foresighted entrepreneurs and 
industrialists in both communi- 
ties", Prince Hassan emphasi- 
sed. Prince Hassan also spoke on 
other issues including the Pales- 
tine problem and current efforts 
to find a solution to it. 

Speaking in an interview with 
The Star, Admiral Sir James 
'Eberle of the Royal Institute of 
/ International Affairs said the 
1 dialogue was an excellent meet- 
ing in a spirit of goodwill and 
mutual respect. ‘ 1 We have, -1 be- 
lieve, faced the ‘new realities' 
of the Middle East situation and 
sought genuine, practical ways 
in which the Arab- European dia- 
logue may be taken forward to 
produce concrete results. Admi- 
ral Eberle said the Middle East 
"'peace process is vital to the fu- 
ture stability and prosperity of 
the region. Although Europe’s 
role in the search for peace is 
limited, there is no doubt that 
Europe will do all it can to sup- 


said A rub- Europe an dialogue be- present because il is not suffi- 
gan in 1974. At that time, some eiently united and its decision- 
European countries. mainly making process are to comber- 
France tried to conclude a uuin- some. Individual European gov- 
ber of deals in the field of eco- ernments, in particular the Bri- 
tiomy and development with tish, do actively support the cur- 
some Arab States where the Arab jrent peace process and are trying 
side should offer financial aid >to use their influence with Lhc 
and the European side to provid- parties, and with the Ltnited 
ins the skill and technology. Stales to ensure that it does not 


and the European side to provid- parties, and with the Ltaited 
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Mr Riyadh noted the Arabs! in collapse. 1 
general, have been suffering Mr Mortimer noted that the 
from lack of nutritional security Arab side tends to hope for spec- 
for, a longtime. Arabs were and tacular European initiatives, 
are still at the mercy of the Eu- especially on the Palestine issue, 
ropean countries especially those The Europeans find that such in- 
who produce and export wheat litiatives cause them political di- 
and foodstuffs. He said Arabs on 

their part have failed to ensure " — 

the production of wheat and ^ — 
foodstuffs despite their large re- 

sources in this sphere simply be- 0ne Q < 

cause they did not provide the 

necessary funds to cater for the - leadin 

European experts. Mr Riyadh 

called on the dialogue partici- produt 

pants to genuinely and frankly TDlir 

tackle this failure. The Arabs 1K1U 

- however felt that some European . 

countries were reluctant to pro- /UJL ' t ‘ R a 

vide the appropriate assistance 
to the Arab side for, they seemed 
keen to leave Arab countries ___ 

dependant on the European pro-. a 9 m Mk 

ducts. In terms of politics most m MM 


ficultics, with the US and to 
some extent aL home without, 
producing any concrete ini- 
provement in the situation in the 
Middle Enst itself. They prefer 
quiet diplomacy and bilateral 
economic and cultural projects. 

Dr Mansour Khaled. 

vice-chairman. World 
Commission on Environment 
and Development said, the dialo- 
gue reflected n spirit of objectiv- 
ity and candidness. Also, the’ 
Arab side were self critical be- 
cause of such spirit the thrust of 
the dialogue aimed at defining 
areas for practical co-operation. 
The current pence process is 
challenging not only to Israel but 
also to European countries who 
justified their inaction because 
of the absence of a common Arab 
strategy. 

Dr Khaled said since the Fez 
nii mini t a general outline lor 
such a strategy is already map- 
ped out thus one would except 
Europe now to use its puli lieu I 
clout with the US. 

Mi Roberto Alt bone, direclm 
nf the Italian International Af- 
fairs Institute said Europe sup- 
ports Lhc solution to the Pales- 
tinian issue which was worked 
out by the Jordanian- Palestinian 
initiative of February 1985. This 
support will emerge as a Eu- 
ropean pressure on the US. The 
extent this pressure may be suc- 
cessful depends on the role Eu- 
rope will assume in relation to its 
military capacity within the At- 
lantic Alliance. 

Mr Alibone said the official 
Euro- Arab dialogue has proved 
inconclusive as a result of known 
political and economic reasons. 
One crucial reason is the fact 
that people on both sides of the 
dialogue are not familiar with 
one another. 

The Arab- European Dialogue 
is the second to be organised by 
the Arab Thought Forum. The 
first one was held in October 
1982. 
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Events of the week 




Conferences 

Jordan this week has been 
busy with quite a number of 
Hems, topped with four Intercst- 
mg intellectual gatherings, the 
Fifth Arabization conference; 
the Arab Thought Forum's Sec- 
ond Arab- European Dialogue; 
the two-day seminar on Extrac- 
tive Industries, organized by the 
Arab Engineers Federation; and 
the Petra and Caravan Cities 
symposium at Petra. 

Over 50,000 scientific and 
technical terms in Arabic were 
reviewed and discussed, and 
most were certified by the Arabic 
language scholars who are taking 
part at the Fifth Arabization 
Conference in Amman. 

Deputizing Tor His Majesty 
King Hussein. Minister of Hi- 
gher Education Dr Nasserudcen 
Al- Assad inaugurated the five- 
day conference on Saturday 2 l 
September at the Jordan Acad- 
emy for Arabic Language. 

The conference itself was or- 
ganized by the Arab Longue Edu- 
cation, Cultural and Scientific 
Organization (ALESCOJ. 

It was the outcome of several 
years of continuous work con- 
ducted in the Held of Arabizing 
scientific terms for higher edu- 
cation currricula in the Arab 
world. The 45 participants, rep- 


resenting all Arab countries, 
were divided Into nine commit- 
tees, each of which examined 
and discussed the technical 
terms in Arabic pertaining to 
particular fields or science — 
namely, education, physics, lin- 
guistics. chemistry, sociology 
and anthropology, demographic 
studies, agricultural sciences, 
sports and railway terminolo- 
gies. 

Besides this, three conference 
papers were presented covering 
the various problems of Arabiza- 
tion and suggested solutions; the 
Arabization of medical sciences; 
and, the upcoming project of 
Arabizing symbols. The out- 
come, of the conference is ex- 
pected to be (he publication and 
usage of Arabic dictionaries for 
specialized fields of study. 

‘‘Petra and Caravan Cities" is 
the title of a symposium held at 
the rose-coloured carved Na- 
batean city of Petra. 

Inaugurated by His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan 
Tuesday afternoon, the five-day 
symposium is organized by the 
Department of Antiquities and 
the United Nations Education, 
Science and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO). It gathers parti- 
cipants of SO Arab and foreign 
countries who are among the 


By tuitny KrlRM*; 


leading scholars, archaeolog- 
ists and anthropologists. 

The symposium's agenda in- 
cludes some 30 lectures covering 
Petra and other caravan cities as 
Basra, Tadmer, and Umm Al- 
Jamal as well as temples, idols, 
cemeteries, mythological mil- 
drawings and coinage. 

Help for Sudan 

There have been quite a num- 
ber of responses to a televised 
speech by His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan last week 
when he called on Jordanians to 
help Sudanese people struck by 
famine. 

The Jordan National Commit- 
tee for Solidarity with Sudan has 
been formed to organize fund 
raising campaigns to gather do- 
nations of money, medicines, 
blankets and food. 

Among public responses came 
from the entire university of Jor- 
dan staff and personnel who con- 
trlbuted one day’s pay. The 
Board of Deans also decided to 
send a medical team to Sudan. 

The staff of the Ministry of 
Awqaf and Islamic Affairs also 
contributed one- day’s pay while 
the Arab Pharmaceutical Indus- 
tries Company made a large do- 
nation of medicines. 


The Jordan National Commit- 
tee can be contacted on tele- 
phone numbers 666141 
666146, 816181, and 644569. 

Family planning 

This week was dedicated tc 
family planning in Jordan as a 
comprehensive campaign for the 
purpose was organized by the So- 
ciety for Family Planning and 
Protection in co-operation with a 
number of charitable organiza- 
tions. 

campaign included some 
40 leaders held at mother and 
child health care centres, charit- 
able societies and clubs In Jor- 
dan They covered the different 
socio-economic and health 
aspects of family planning, diet, 
breast-feeding and physical and 
psychological child growth, as 
well as household accidents and 
first aid. 

Over 6,000 pamphlets and 
posters were distributed to assist 
the society’s aim of bringing 
about public awareness on family 
planning and the benefits it has 
for family members. 

Academic year begins 1 

Some 11,500 undergraduates 
of the University of Jordan be- 
gan the first semester of this 
academic year last Saturday. 
Yarmouk University has, mean- 
while, gathered about 14,000 
undergraduates. 


ONE OF the harshest measures 
used by the military authorities 
againsl the students and faculty 
members for their nationalism 
and to disrupt their academics is 
detention. 

A confession is often suffi- 
cient mounds for a conviction in 
a military court. An American 
iaywer’s report noted," confess- 
ions of questionable validity are 
accepted by the military court 
and used to convict with virtually 
no corroborating evidence. " ’ 

Members of the Birzeit Univ- 
ersity community detained in the 
West Bank and Gaza, can be held 
for a period of 18 days without 
access to a lawyer. And as long 
« Urn interrogation lakes, this 
, period can be extended simul- 
tanflously at the discretion or the 
responsible military officer; 


Institutional harassments 

The plight of Birzeit University 


■ . In the occupied territories, 
many requests for a ball hearing 
w Ignored by the authorities.. If 


to 'be heard, it is after the 
AidiUal 1 8- day period. In some 
- Casds the authorities may go so 
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A report published by the Lon- 
don Sunday Times, observed that 

torture Is organized so meth- 
odically that it cannot be dismis- 
sed as a handful of ' rogue cops' 
exceeding orders., It is systema- 
tic. It appears to'be sanctioned at 
some level as deliberate policy." 
™a 1977 report revealed for 
the first time the officially con- 
doned systematic use of torture 
to extract confessions and infor- 
mation as well as to intimidate. 

There are six prisons located 
in Nablus. Hebron, RamalUh; 
and the Gaza Strip which rou- 
unely torture prisoners. They 

SMS 

Birzeit students feport mai 
treatment as common as deten- 
Uon and interrogation, especlaUy '' 

in Al Faraa prlsoa w wWc?wha 
opened In August 1982 primarllv 
for youthful detainees. ..j-'r 

AL Faraa has been deicrlbefl a*’ 

bers of Kahaners fascist Ksoh 
party and other ultra rlaht &et- 


Dura (another town) on the day 
of the demonstration, for the 
first commemoration, of my fa- 


cell, like a cupboard, l metre 
square.. I couldn't sit or. stand. 
They kept me In for two days 
with no blanket and hardly any 
food. Later, they interrogated 
me some more, punching me in 
the face and in the stomach, put- 
ting a pen between thy fingers 
and squeezing them till the pen 
got down to the bone." ^ 

AJmost since Al Faraa opened 
ffi! 1 , !?!!?£• ^.Particular, 
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April 11 ) wrote; “From the 
guided tour and brief conversa- 
tion with some inmates, it was 
impossible to verify the accuracy 
of the assertations made In Janu- 
ary by the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists." 

However, other international 
organizations 1. e. , Amnesty 
International, the Israeli League 
for Human and Civil Rights, and 
the Law in the Service of Man 
nave provided numerous do- 
cumented incidents of tortures In 

‘ WW 18 ' The Uni t 0 d Nations 
Speclei Committee to Investigate 
Israeli practice Affecting the 
5. u ““n Wghts of the Population 
SL th ! P^npted Territories re- 
,9®P cral Assembly 
tfat its Investigation of 
Jails “confirms 
that Persons 
in terrogatIon are Ill- 
treated add ..that ho adequate 

' 22™"r e £'‘ t0 s «f«*U>S »Uch 
persons from, abuse/' 
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JESORS imports 87 cows 


Higher education [ 

i 

The upcoming flve-wiitel 
lopment plan for high« tS*. 
lion was one of several itaL 
discussed thoroughly it iw^ 
ing of the Higher Biwaf 
Council last Tuesday. Tberaf. 
ing. chaired by Higher EdWal 
Minister Dr Nasserfei ^ 
Assad, also tackled amoaiA« : 
things topics relating to tie a', 
plications requiring \te 
blishment of private 
ties, the forming at Yua 
University of a diplomat 1 , 
dies centre and a faculty of 
culture and veterinary. 

Kids library 

i 

Zarqa has a new children's Li- 
ary. The inauguration cense, 
was attended by Her Royal Hp;: 
ness Prince Basma. The Ltrr- 
was set up by the ZanpWosri' 
Society in co-operitlotntf-. 
the Department of LibraiiH.iL : 
cumentations and National ( 4 
chives (DLDNA) and tbeGeaei' 
Federation of Jordanian Weanl- 


i. 

naked detainees with bot«o^ 
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By Sawsan Musallam 
Special to The Star 

AMMAN - At 4:30 am last 
Monday. 87 cows, 4-5 months 
pregnant, arrived from the Un- 
ited States of America at the 
cargo area of the Queen Alia 
international Airport. Soon, the 
airport bustled into activity when 
the unloading started. 

A hydraulic conveying ramp 
was attached to the plane while 
huge wooden boxes covered with 
nets began to appear from within 
the plane. Animal eyes, poked out 
from slits were inspecting the 
surroundings in complete bewil- 
derment. 

The ramp carried one box at a 
lime then lowered it down until 
it met at the other end, the back 
of a truck which was prepared to 
receive the cows. Three men 
who were on board the cargo 
plane helped with the unloading 
using ail kinds of gestures and 
emitting sounds to get the cows 
into the truck. 


The empty boxes were then 
dismantled for reshipment, and 
the manure at the bottom col- 
lected for farming purposes. 

The unloading process went on 
smoothly. By eight o'clock in the 
morning the mission was accom- 
plished. The loaded trucks 
headed towards the Jordanian 
Economic and Social Organiza- 
tion for Retired Servicemen (JE 
SORS) dairy station In Dhlail 
near Zarqa. 

The JESORS had sought assis- 
tance from Heifer Project Inter- 
national to import 200 pregnant 
cows far distribution among its 
members. The project aims at 
improving income- -and nutrition 


of 150 needy families whose 
supporters are disabled service 
men and who have had exper- 
ience in cattle raising by helping 
them obtain good quality and 
highly productive dairy cows. 

Through increased availabil- 
ity of protein sources, health 
standards of the area are to be 
improved. The project will also 
help. increase the national milk 
production as well as boost red 
meat production. 

Mr Irfan Robi, Agricultural 
Projects Manager at JESORS told 
The Star In an interview that the 
project costs reaching to approx- 
imately JD 150,000 would be 
covered by Heifer Project Inter- 
national and USAID which will 
pay the part related to shipment 
costs. Mr Rohi said that the 
project was supposed to provide 
200 bred Holstein cows on two 
shipments, 100 in 1985 and 
another 100 in 1986. But due to 
some cargo restraints on weight 
only 87 cows could be delivered 
last Monday. 

He also explained that the 
cows were first sent to the Dhlail 
Dairy Station to be adapted, to 
the new climate and feed for one 
week. When cows arrived in 
Amman, they had not been fled 
for 48 hours, the captain of the 
cargo plane said. The cows 
which were mainly from the Am- 
erican Mid- west, Indian and 
Ohio were easy to handle and did 
not give any problems on the 
way. 

From the Dhlail Dairy Station, 
the cows will be carefully sel- 
ected for- families in the North- 
East areas of the country. 


The publishing business 

The printers viewpoint 


By Sumer R Eld 
Special to The Star 

MR SAIF El-Sherif of the Jordan 
; a j SS r? nd Publishing Company 
l Aa Dustour)* commented on 
printing as an art Shd profession 
in Jordan. 

He said there have been major • 
developments in the printing 
business over the years. The 
first type of printing was the 
ITypp) or the hot metal printing, 
that was; lead printing. This was 
placed by the OFFSET in the 

-.Mi,Sherif said there are about 
jOO printing companies, fo Jor- 
dan using both old arTcT- modern 


Another reason is that, due to 
the increase in the number of 
printing companies, supply is 
now greater than demand. This 
has led to lower prices and thus a 
reduction in the quality of work. 

Mr Sherif mentioned that 
some printing companies also get 
commercial paper from charity 
organizations, so they do not pay 
customs duties->Q 9 them. This 
al^o caused what he called trade 
competition leading to the clo-.. 
sure of some companies. 

The role played by the printers 
syndicate is very weak and has 
npt applied pressure on the par- 
ties considered to reduce the 
hqavy-bu<dqh,pl4c?d on . al1 to® 


sltion to the 
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generation, they 
the Palestinian revolu«» 

The military 
attempted to 
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equipment. He noted, that the ;, ” 6 rintihg sectors' fn foi'ddh, Mr 
period 1972-1982 witnessed a Sherif said. All these reasons 
■ increase In the number of together have allowed this im- 
’ ■ pbrtaht, ' , . . 

2 Th } 8 was due to the good 

SJ°uPnuo conditions at the lime. He said something should be 
ta *u Sa to, however that, af- done about this situation to save 

In. _ boom, the companies the printing Industry and he sug- 
sl ®rted fading a lot of prob- gested that a high level meeting 
K' j .? mentioned high cus- between the owners of printing 
uul *® 8 Imposed on raw mat- companies and the responsible 
,! Sand equipment and lack of officials at the Ministries of In- 
. e ? Personnel as contribut- dustry, Information and Finance 
mg. to the decline. ' be held to discuss the situation. 


Arriving with the cows were 5 
tonnes of milk replacer to be 
used in feeding the new born cal- 
ves. 

Rothmans 
King’s 
Highway 
Rally on 15 
November 

AMMAN — Details have been 
announced for the Rothmans 
King Highway Rally, the 
final event of the 1985 Jordan 
Rally Championship and the pe- 
nultimate round of the Drivers 
Championship is coming up on 
Friday 1 5 November. The rally 
coincides with the 50th birthday 
of His Majesty King Hussein and 
forms part of the celebrations 
being organised by the Royal Au- 
tomobile Club of Jordan on this 
occasion. 

The rally is named after the 
oldest trading route in the world 
which stretched from Babylon to 
Egypt. The rally route passes 
many famous sites including Ma- 
daba, treasure house of Roman 
and Byzantine mosaics; Mukay- 
wir, the traditional palace of 
Herod where Salome is said to 
have performed her ratal dance; 
Dhiban. the ancient capital of 
the Moabites; Jordan Grand Ca- 
nyon, the Wadi Mujib; Al Qasar 
where there is the remains of a 
Nabataean temple. It route div- 
erges from the Kings Highway at 
Rabfca called AreopblikTrt~Roftian ’ 
times and site of several Byzan- 
tine and Roman antiquity sites. 

.The rally will cover a total dis- 
tance of just over 380 kilometres 
and mil have 13 Special Stages 
totalling 104.5 kms which 
amounts to just over 27 % of the 
total distance. Two of the com- 
petitive Special Stages will be on 
asphalt roads, the remainder will 
be on desert tracks. The longest 
is about 1 7 kms and the shortest 
is just under 4 kilometres in 
length. 

The rally will start from the 
Royal Automobile Gub Driver 
Training Centre at 08.00 and 
there will be a break at Qatrana 
— 90 kms south of Amman — 
where the first car is due to ar- 
rive at 12.30 hrs. The leading 
cars are scheduled to arrive at 
‘“thejinish at about 16.30 hrs. 
The 'results will be announced 
and prizes' awarded to the win- 
ners the same evening at the 
Royal Automobile Club" head- 
quarters. 

As this event is classed as a 
National Rally it is open only to 
competitors who are normaly re- 
sident in Jordan and is an ideaL 
event for those who are planning 
to take up the sport of rallying 
and there is a special category 
and separate awards for those 
entering their first rally. 

Full details of the Rothmans 
Kings Highway Rally are avail- 
able at the Royal Automobile 
•Club of Jordan, telephone 
815261. 815410. 
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University News 


• Dr Abdul Salam Al Majnll the president of the University of 
Jordan will open an Indian photographic exhibition on 2 Oc- 
tober. The exhibition Is being organized by the University 
of Jordan in co-operation with the Indian Embassy In Amman. 
The exhibition will be held on the hundred and sixteenth an- 
niversary of the birth of Mahatma Gandhi. The five-day exhi- 
bition will be held at the hall of exhibitions at the University 
library. It will be open from 8 am — 5 pm. 


* The University's Department of Public Relations in co- 
operation with the language centre have organized an intro- 
ductory programme for the foreign students who are learning 
Arabic in the Centre. The foreign students met with the direc- 
tor of the Public Relations Department who briefed them on 
the progress of the university, the services It offers and the 
way it conveys Information to public. It is worth to say that 
the languages centre organises such programmes as one of Its 
activities to acquaint the foreign students with the Universi- 
ty's facilities. 


a The University of Jordan decided to send a medical team 
including a number of physicians, nurses and medical equip- 
ment to Sudan In co-operation with the Ministry of Health. 
The decision was taken after the appeal by Ills Royal High- 
ness Crown Prince Hassan for help to Sudan. The university 
staff have already donated a day's pay for Sudan. In addition 
to that the board of Deans has decided to set up a Special 
Committee to collect donations from the university staff, 
students aud from the public. 

• The Department of Public Relations at the University 
recently Issued the twenty-fifth edition of the “Voice of 
Students'* newspaper. The Issue Includes survey on students, 
reportage Information on the colleges of the University, the 
Scientific centres, the administrative units and many specia- 
lised directories to guide the new university students. 


e The Faculty of Medicine and Agriculture Intend to organize 
a specialized workshop on 30 September on agricultural in- 
secticides. Participants will come from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Health and Municipal and Rural Affairs. Others will 
come from the Royal Scientific Society, the Municipality of 
Amman, The Jordan Valley Authority and the Department of 
Specifications and Classifications. . 


FRENCH CULTURAL 
CENTRE 

Registration is now open ul the French Cultu- 
ral Centre for the following courses: 

— French language couises (all levels) for 
adults and children . 

— Preparation courses for the exams of 
Sorbonnc University ( Paris), 

— Arabic language courses for foreigners. 

— Handicraft courses ( flower making, silk 
painting, ceramics). 

__ — Computer courses - 

—'EXercise classes Tor ladies. 

— 'Theuird workshop; ' 

— 'Music courses ( piano; flute: ,-.■)? * ‘ ■ 

The courses will start on 30th September 1985. 

For more Information, please contact the centre, 
*<1 Telephone: 636445 
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Major boost for research and extension 


“TIIK SINCiLF. most important element lii ris- 
ing agricultural productive potential is new 
knowledge' ’ . 


*1 his simple statement, 
made in a United Stales 
Bureau of Intelligence ami 
Research report stands as a 
challenge to all countries 
seeking to impiovc llieir agri- 
cultural output and to streng- 
then their rural economies. 


It is a challenge that Iordan's 
Ministry of Agriculture is now 
preparing to meet with its new 
562. t million Highland Develop- 
ment Programme which is to iv 
es fa til i sited with support from 
the L’mli'il Stales Agency fur 
Intel national Development 

I USAID), ami which involves 
the (loxelupineiil of ,i eoni- 
preheiiMVe agriciillui al n-s- 
Oiueh and extension network lot 
Joi dan 


live sliilf. Fortunately, suitably 
qualified Jordanians are avail- 
able, and the new centres will 
provide a special opportunity for 
some of the Jordanian women 
now graduating from the Univ- 
ersity of Jordan's Faculty of 
Agriculture < see A special role 
fuj women). 

The third clement uf the 
project will lx* concerned with 
agncultiir.il inputs such us ferti- 
liser, machinery etc. 

Exactly how this will be orga- 
nised has ncu yet been settled. 
The first step will he to establish 
an effective mechanism for con- 
sultation between fanners and 
the project staff so that priorities 
can lv defined and ways of jin- 


Ikhl 
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I he centre s job will lv in exa- 
mine known rcseaich liom 
throughout the world in Iuc.il 
Conditions so i h.il suitable new 
technique v seed varieties etc. 
can lx* applied here It will also 
cany out rcseaich into specific 
local problems in oidci In find 
solutions Milled to those p.uticu- 
lu r pioHcms in the local setting 
and which can lx utilised by local 
far met s 


By Pam Dougherty 
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I he second e lenient will lx the 
establishment of a cmnprehcri- 
siu* extension service to take the 
results of research work out to 
the tanners and to take the prob- 
lems of the funnels back to the 
research centre. Four new ex- 
tension centres will be esta- 
blished. at Rnmtha. Mxhaga 
(Madaba). Rahhu t Kerak) and 
Shobuk with the Baq’a centre 
doubling as a fifth extension cen- 
tre. An existing centre esta- 
blished as pari of the Jordan 
Volley Agriculture Services 
project will also be incorporated 
into the new system. 


pie men ling them agreed upon, 
['his approach conies from a 
growing realisation that new 
agricultuial techniques and inputs 
mind be tailored to what is both 
practical and economically feas- 
ible tor the fanner, and farmers 
tend to know what they want mid 
what they can handle 

l he main focus of the project 
will tv the highland areas which 
are currently Jordan's main pro- 
ducing ureas Tor cereals, meat, 
stone fruits and olives and are 
aho important for vegetable 
crops 


I he L.S report notes a number 
of developments which could 
have great significance for these 
ureas. 


V/ 


Each centre will need I 2 spe- 
cialists together with administra- 


lt quotes the experience of US 
farmers who. in 1984 planted 
the world's first successful hy- 
brid wheat gaining yield in- 
creases of 25- JO per cent. 

Seed firms outside America 
are now seeking joint ventures to 
adapt the hybridization techn- 


ique to their own wheats. The 
report says that wheal breeders 
should eventually be able to hy- 
bridize the wheats for most of 
the world’s major producing re- 
gions bringing the potential for 
an increase in the world produc- 
tion of wheat from the current 
500 million tonnes per year to as 
much as 650 million tonnes 
from this technique alone. 

New conversation tillage tech- 
niques are replacing traditional 
plows. This cuts farmers plant- 
ing costs and helps to reduce soil 
erosion. The techniques are de- 
signed to incorporate crop resid- 
ues in the (op few inches of soil, 
slowing water runoff and encou- 
raging Absorption. 

The American report also talks 
of fish farms which now account 
for L 1 per cent of the US fish 
supply whose feed efficiency ri- 
vals that of broiler chicken pro- 
duction. 

Europe has also had its suc- 
cess. The European Community 
is enjoying record wheal yields 
following the introduction of 
new varieties. British farmers 
have now shifted from spring 
barley lo new inter barley varie- 
ties. adding more than one mill- 
ion tonnes lo annual grain out- 
put 

Apart from these essentially 
conventional technical im- 
provements. the report also 
points out what it refers to as 
"the awesome potential of gene- 
tic engineering". It mentions 
[lie. first fully safe vaccine 
against foot-and-mouth disease, 
the potential for using the soil 
bacteria that produce ammonia 
to produce extra nitrogen to nou- 
rish plants and thus sharply re- 
duce the need for chemical ferti- 
lisers. 

With genetic engineering salt 
tolerant rice, drought resistant 
cereals, plants offering complete 
protein, fast growing trees all 
begin to be a possibility rather 
than just the dream of strugglins 
farmers. 

The techniques are there, the 
tarmers of Jordan are striving lo 
improve their production, the 

H 'Sufi? ? nd erosion ser- 
vtcc will be there to act as the 
link between the two. 
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Special role for women 


“Part of the problem in diverting resources tonards 
women farmers Is lack of knowledge about how to do 
It.” 


JORDANIAN RURAL Women 
have always played an active 
role in agricultural produc- 
tion. Their work includes land 
preparation, weeding, seed 
sowing, vegetable growi ng 
and livestock rearing. 

A recent study of the Jor- 
dan Valley showed that 6U per 
cent of women grew vegeta- 
bles and 50 per cent partici- 
pated in fruit growing. 

In Northern Jordan 48 per 
cent of rural women work in 
olive growing, 25 per cent are 
responsible for small fruit 
trees and 35 per cent look af- 
ter vineyards. 

Women in ail areas are 
concerned with livestock 
rearing, particularly with 
fowl, sheep, goals and rab- 
bits. 

This work ‘is, of course, 
combined with their domestic 
work and child rearing mid 
with a considerable amount of 
food processing, usually for 
home consumption, but also 
for the market. 

As both producers and 
processors of food , women 
have a wealth of knowledge 
and experience to biing to 
their work. 


Studies carried out ink- 
dan, however, show cleitlj 
that farming women still 
depend mainly on traditicuil 
tools and manual skills is 
their work. When machincr) 
is introduced to a farm. it is 
men who use it, when agricul- 
tural extension is availalde.il 
is men who take andvanup 
of it. 

In Jordan, as in all coun- 
tries, there is a great danger 
that the new techniques and 
equipment will become ike 
preserve of men and run! 
women will increasingly be 
left out of the agriculture] 
development picture. 

With this in mind as panel 
the new H ighlpnd- Develop 
menl Programme, (see itr 
Ministry...), each of the re- 
gional centres will have tw 
female agricultural specialist* 
whose special job will k* 
identify the problems of farm- 
ing women and to define t« 
services and training 
to deal with these probleim 
The University of 
Faculty of Agriculture to* 
high female enrollment so w 
Ministry or Agriculture J* 
ci pates no problems in « 
emit mg suitable staff 


| Women: a key to higher food yields 

H By Vivienne Walt and credit m-oemm™. .. .. * AV4.0 
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IN MANY PARTS of Africa, 
women produce nearly 80 per 
cent of all food. The great major- 
ity of these women are low- 
resource. small-sedle subsis- 
tence farmers, working long 
hours to feed (heir families. 

: With few assets to see them 
j) thrqrigh lean times, they are the 
first to suffer when a drought 
hits the region. 

But the consequences of 
fe mute- tesed food production go 
far beyond the suffering or 
women themselves. Viewed in a 
larger dimension, the production 
or Africa's food and the feeding 
of its people is in the hands or 
. people who. rarely receive the 
. kind of assistance essential to in- 
\ Ofeasing output, leu vc alone hav- 
A. ing a meaningful voice in deter- 
»«#*■■• agricultural and develop- 

£$$ .***01- policies Which .profoundly 
influence the amount of food 
grown. By continuing to neglect 
the needs of feniull- scale woman 
farmers, many African court trios 
.fcfe placing themselves in u parti- 
cularly vulnerable position. 
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and credit programmes assumes 
overwhelming importance and 
could provide one key to food 
self-sufficiency. 

Ruth Engo. the Cameroon del- 
egate to the United Nations, told 
the General Assembly in Novem- 
ber: "If we want to save Africa 
let us concentrate our efforts on 
those who feed Africa. Train the 
rural women for increased food 
production. Help them a- quire 
rood preservation techniques 
Assist rural women to liRve pure 
water and Tuel for cooking. Ass- 
ist them lo form cooperatives so 
that they can benefit from aeri- 
cultiirat credit."- 


Addis Abuba and the UW 

,ical Office 


bands do not allow us to Diant 
SSftJlr m aixe. So 

nuts hSSi ? lant monkey 
X > ans ■«* fruit that are 
good for our families?" 


T^ ore I* no simple answer to 

he am S' . Pa ; rliament Passed 

h l !l an lhe,r counterparts 
In many other countries which 
have yet to pass such legislation 


or 

women 
bflbwe has. 


The Issue of women's rights in 
Arrtco is no longer just one of 
equitable trout menl. It is a mat- 
ter of survival. 


And it no doubt 
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But 


■ This issue wus important even 
before the current devastation 


j-s led to dramatically low food out- 
-t put. -Qttf- now, reaching the mill- 


there are enormous con- 
xirauus facing women in : tliolr 
attempts to maximize their rood 
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fice in Nairobi lo establish pro- 
grammes which will provide col- 
lateral For women seeking credi. 
But the programmes will be 
directed "to Income- generating 
activities with potential for . 
growth, ’ says the regional 
director Mary Okelo. At least for 
tne time being,, -that excludes 
those most in need of credit — 
low-resource farmers. 

Moreover, such schemes have 
to struggle against long-held 
biases against women's eco- 
nomic independence, as well as 
educate women to use credit fa- 
cilities. 

One of the greatest problems 
P Providmg credit to women is 
mat labour is computed in terms 
c ?" trib «lion to the Gross 
National Product; by this deflni- 
tiom women's work is regarded 
P “{“S “Imost valueless. Desp- 
• , fact that »»ost African 

wmem in rural- villages work 16 
"SSJ-J da Vv they are not offi- 
SSSs2ff nle , d,as part of 

: lv! ?? rce ”i and are thus 
Uo s ^f ls hcally -recognised as be- 
* <?SSBnt ^ aI P art of each 
country s productivity. 

, f^ ch a bias, it is little 

wn^r : ttor Women’s food pro- 

J s beIn 8 stymied by P i n- 
, stitutional traditions. 
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By Vanessa Batrounl 
Special to The Star 


THE FINE Arts Department 
of Yarmouk University 
presented Henrik Ibsens The 
Dolls House at the Royal Cul- 
tural Centre on Saturday 
night. It was an ambitious 
theatrical project, brave in 
the undertaking but disap- 
pointing in its execution. 

Norwegian playwright Henrik 
Ibsen wrote a series of satirical 
problem plays which, during 
their time at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, were quite revo- 
lutionary. The Dolls House, one 
of the most famous is in Lhc 
genre of the relationship of the 
individual to the society and, in 
this case, is a study of women, 
marriage and freedom. 


In the twentieth century The 
Doll's House in any language and 
this production was in Arabic, is 
* slow dry play that expresses 
and develops its theme solely 
through the text with little or no 
action and no set changes. It is a 
very static play that requires ma- 
ture and expert characterisation 
and the students are immediately 
at n disadvantage having to 
handle parts older than themsel- 
ves. Tite language itself calls for 
insight and understanding and 
the handling of rhythms, that 
any professional actor would find 
challenging. 


Few of the actors and actresses 
in this production met the chall- 
enge and on the contrary ran shy 
of it. Apart from Nora, played by 
Hala Khoury, and Nils Krogstad 
the sinister lawyer, played by 
Mahommed Smadi, the charac- 
ters lacked flesh and insight and 
their parts were related rather 
than played. 

This led in many cases lo a 
monotonous language patten that 
the actors could not break out of. 
Actors failed to communicate 
with each other and lines and 
meaning were thrown away in a 
soporific welter of words. This 
may have been the result of first 
nighL nerves but, when accompa- 
nied by a physical unease, the 
actors lost audience attention. 
Only Hala Khoury and Mahmoud 
Smadi look (he risk and adven- 
ture of abandoning their own 
images in order to become some 
else. 


Song bird 

The theme of woman as cap- 
tive denied personal and social 
responsibilities is re-inforced in 
the first Act by textual symbols- 
Torvald the thrifty money cons- 
cious husband relates to his 
wife, as a keeper would to a fa- 
vourite pet animal calling her his 
song bird. He indulges her as 
one would a child and these chil- 
dlike qualities were ably por- 
trayed by Hala who skipped and 
giggled and gabbled infectiously 
through her part in Act One and 
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turned it to nervous tension in 
Act Two when she faces black- 
mail and discovery. 

Unfortunately her character 
was not counter balanced by a 
heavyweight Torvald. Khalifa 
Hussein's lightweighl rendition 
of Torvald had none of the pomp- 
ous paternal condescension the 
character requires. Nora's 
friend Kristine Linde ( Dcinin 
Abou Ghazallc) also lacked the 
tragic life weary superior stance 
that could offset her frivolity. 

Character as symbol was also 
missed for Doctor Rank the liv- 
ing representation of the poison 
that can affect the home that 
Noru so fears was not communi- 
cated. His ill health and depres- 
sion. the result of a dissolute fa- 
ther passing on his sin to his 
son, was expressed neither 
physically nor emotionally. 

Despite these problems the 
pace of the play was sustained by 
Hnln Khoury who led it success- 
fully lo its climax in the Turnn- 
lelle dance. The Taranlelle, n 
symbolic dance of desperation 
and survival (originating in sou- 
thern Italy when dancers danced 
to escape (lie sting of the scor- 
pion) is the watershed of the 
play after which Nora is driven to 
abandon her former self of the 
dependent female and lakes the 
difficult decision of choosing 
freedom and insecurity. 

Character changes and rcac- 
'tions are essential to the play's 
message and although these were 
not fully studied nor symbols 
fully exploited one feels that 
tackling such a classic is benefi- 



Homage to the 
immortal Hugo 


By Maya Mussel ni 

Special u> The Star 


your life is mine. Take then 
this mirror anti see your own 
self in it.*’ 


POET. POLITICIAN. AND 
PAINTER, Victor Hugo, 
made a major contribution to 
French culture and 


-Fi 


The French Cultural Centre 
has now launched a wide ranging 
programme, which runs (until 
30 September) tu commemorate 
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ugo s deal'll. Starting with a 
poster exhibition which depicts 
some of Hugo's paintings, 
poems, political activities and a 
brief outline of his life, the pro- 
gramme continues with video ex- 
positions recounting the life of 
the poet. The Centre' s own 
cinema will present some of Hu- 
go's works as they have been 
translated to the screen, while 
the French Channel on JTV will 
also show a film based on Hugo's 
best known novel, "Lcs Miser- 
able s”. 


was evoked unequally with twen- 
tieth costumes thrown in along 
side the nineteenth century ap- 
parel and to external appea- 
rances (Christina didn't look 
poor) and to props and set as a 
way of amplifying the play's in- 
ner meanings, the production 
; could have held more interest for 
'the audience. 


may know only vaguely 
or have heard about briefly 
returns to the foreground, his 
memory cherished and kept 
alive: a deceptively unforgol- 
ten figure who in the preface 
of his collection of poems. 
‘ 'Les Contemplations" , 
wrote: "My life is your life, 



_ Furnished Flat for Rent 

^°JjPlete and beautifully furnished flat for rent, 
2- bedrooms, L-shaped dining/living, kitchen and 2 
bathrooms, independent heating, telephone and TV, 
located off Mecca road, on the Chinese Restaurant 
nahi tu rn . 

Contact; KakUh. Tel. 635121 or 664041 


Plano recital 

The Royal Cultural Centre, in co-operation with the Al Huss- 
ein Society for the Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicap- 
ped, presents a recital by American pianist David Michel Bl- 
lowus. 

Saturday 28 September al 8.00 pm. 
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Haya Arts Centre 
Ballet Classes for Children 

Ballet Classes for Children (5-14 years) shall 
start on Wednesday 2/10/85 for 6 weeks. 

For information and registration call Haya Arts 
Centre/ Shmeisany Tel. 665195 


Theatre 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents ‘A Doll' s House' by Hen- 
Final peri ui ■«.-.• 

Exhibitions 


7 30 pm. 


Jordanian Landscape by Wendy Powell. 

Continues until Saturday 28 September. 

The French Centre presents ' Grandes Oevrcs, grandes causes’ 
a tribute to ‘Victor Hugo. 

Continues until Thursday 3 October. 


Films 


The French Cultural Centre presents ‘Ruy Bias’ a 194 7 film 
directed by Pierre Billion, written by Jean Cocteau after the 
story by V. Hugo, and starring Danielle Darrleux and Jean 
Marais! 


Thursday 26 September at 7.45 pm. 

‘Qnatrc-vlngt trelze’ a 1962 film by C. Santclli. and A. 
Bourdel. 

Saturday 28 September al 7.45 pm. 

The American Centre presents ‘2001 — The Space Odyssey 
( 141 mins). 

Monday 30 September at 7.00 pm. 


This big commotion a century 
after Hugo's death ( 1802-1 885) 
may at first sight seem superflu- , 
ous. Why. after all, Victor 
Hugo? The age of romanticism 
has long been dead and it is 
doubtful that many people would 
want to see it revived. But if ro- 
manticism or idealism has long 
faded away, humanitarianism 
surely must remain even iT only 
in the form or memory. Victor 
Hugo's political and artistic 
achievements may, in a sense, 
be comparable to Cervanle's 
Ouixote", the immortal 
So, Victor nu b w ;w»oi[«m 

odrepublican, saw i not vi cl- 
one . |ii I iHlim . Vt 

ersal tragedy and vice verso. 

His vehement quarrel against 
social injustice in France during 
his lime, the heavily oppressive 
tone or iiis poetry and the occa- 
sionally wild and outlandish 
quality of his drawings, contri- 
bute in making him both a poliii- 
caian, and an artist whose works 
will never cease to imparl, in 
their own very individual way, 
the message of social justice and 
artistic vitality. 
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A brave decision 

Till*: Bit A VI* decision by British Prime Minister. Mrs Margaret Thatcher, to 
invite a joint Jordanian- Palestinian delegation to London to meet with the 
British Foreign Minister has evidently renewed hopes in the current peace 
process. I he meeting which will take place soon is not a symbolic one, nor 
will it he in vain. We believe in the European and the British role in specific 
in creating a momentum that will call for a wider dialogue between the par- 
ties involved in the Middle Last conflict. 

What we hope for is a similar US response, which is still possible despite 
the recent setbacks, which arc unjustified. The Jordanian- Palestinian acc- 
oru lias gamed not only Arab support, but worldwide one as well. It reflects 
a sincere pledge by all parties to seek a peaceful end to the Arab- Israeli 
dispute bused on inter national agreements and United Nations resolutions 
[carries with it a genuine spirit of peace and mutual respect for the rights 
of others. And it is indeed ns His Majesty King Hussein put it, the last 
chance for peace in the area. Why waste it? 

(wife ,W'lifS d »§!?!£^. h K B ISIIF*„Lt e ..J’ 1 ’?« assumed Tull responsibility for 
volved parlies has in fact prolonged if ndt worse* he'd Mi 
all parties to a point where neither peace nor war can be made. The United 
States has only managed to create a deadly atmosphere of stalemate in the 
region which, to our chagrin, has led us nowhere. 

Why then is the US so adamantly opposed to the simple idea of dialogue. 
The PLO and indeed the Palestinian people are no enemy to the United 
States or the American people. The Arab countries have all respected Un- 
ited Nations resolutions and declared their interest in finding a peaceful 
end to the Middle East question. Only Israel has to date ignored such resolu- 
tions and aggravated the situation by violating ail conventions which apply 
to it as an occupying power. 

T J) er f !? no l, . ar *? Q lD open. and sincere dialogue. The United States has 
conducted negotiations with bitter enemies whose very ideals were the rev- 

o£%°m£ a n in - “ , was ,ta man wh ° designed infam- 

x/ * n ’ 01 H9n 7 f^ s S |n 8®f. who started secret negotiations with the 
^rth Vmtnamese and the Red Chinese even when war and hostility were 
absolute realities. Why is it then a sacrilege to allow the Palestinians who 

theiHdeas? " end *° bloodshed ' to come Washington and put fpr- 

Bloodshed in Tripoli ■ 

THE tWQ-th^ds^nf ^ 

5^, c°rLa^ e d 

It is for the warlords and Lebanese loofi^rh •*> n,i n -> _ . 

the proWcm plaguing the country and retjivo'^^ 
civilian populallon of Che country. no sur * crin 8 of the innocent 

We hope they will come to understand that their hrntha.-^ j ■ 
just surviving on the soil on which they were bor?r if ihi? ? nd . sisters are 
i day unharmed. y wre born the * are lucky to pass a 
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Australia seeks to 
understand the resioj 

Ru Ho vl/I I innoom 'liba i . i 


By David Langsam 

AUSTRALIA’S LONG relationship with 
Middle Eastern countries has always been 
based on mixed perceptions in the Big 
Country. 

Australian soldiers who served in the 
area in World War I and World War II — 
and the contingent of helicopter pilots sta- 
tioned at El Gorah in the Sinai Desert as 
part of the Multinational Force and Obser- 
vers — range in opinion from contempt to 
affection for the people of the Middle 
East. 

A multicultural society, Australia has 
an increasing number of Arab residents. 
Many are Lebanese, but there are signifi- 
cant numbers of Palestinians, with some 
Egyptians and a few Jordanians, Syrians 
and Saudis. 

An office of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization ( PLO) operates in Mel- 
bourne and Lebanese restaurants are very 
popular. Ironically the first Lebanese res- 
taurant in Australia was popular among 
Jewish st udents from the iieaf-hv Mal- 
bourne University: 

h^s opened in 
President of the NorttPES&r^ATa'b' CrfAi- 
mumty Organization, Mr Said Bahur Ma- 
tar, a school teacher. 

Mr Matar originally called it a Lebanese 
restaurant, not wanting to upsel local cus- 
tomers whom he thought might fear the 
word 'Palestinian". But he now feels 
times have changed sufficiently to allow 
him to change the signs. 

The Australian government, probably 
reflecting Australian opinion, has long 
been a supporter of Israel. Australia was 
one of the first — If not the first — coun- 
try to vote in favour of the United Nations 
resolution partitioning Palestine and esta- 
blishing Israel. 

. ? U Vi? e n i f W °w? t - 1 s y m pathy is chang- 
mg. The Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, an 
ardent admifer of Israel’s kibbutzim and 
collective marketing through the Hista- 
drut has been less vocal since his elec- 
tion to the leadership of the Labour Party. 

The governing Labour Party has a wide 
range of opinions on all Issues Including 

-AK are very °on™?n!!f r Zad0 u^ whil « 

. " r iUir W(el*7 4“™ d r « height, 
recently visited Israel and Jordan, causing 
diplomatic flutter when he paid a 

camps** 8 Vi8lt t0 West Bank re f«8ee 

Mr Hayden is the leader of the rw™ 
Action of the Labour Party and was 

wwidhfmf thB TO umiI Mr Hawke te- 
posed him In early 983. Mr Hawt« i e <> 

mussel 

support, the right, of the Pat,“^ 
Rights for Aborigines!* 8 ' aupports Laud 

mi!r'<tored aC raffihd 0n °£ *""'*“*» 

they were placed in rfI5 re poJSOned fl hd 
‘he fertUe 


like animals but have now found a politi 
cal voice and have begun claiminibri 
their land. 

The Labour Party advocates reparuki 
for the acts of previous generation it 
eluding the granting of land and ik 
payment of compensation. The paraM 
between the oppression and dispossess*] 
of two indigenous populations - \U 
Palestinians and the Aborigines b) fc 
same colonial power is obvious. Ilisloji 
cal that Australia should support Ul* 
Rights for Palestinians. Unfortunaielyii'i 
only logical, and not yet a party policy 

Australia is a Middle ranking «wf] 
power. Its small population — 15 miDici 
people covers a continent of about 
million square kilometres — the size d 
continental USA. It is a member of at 
litary pact with the United States aniiNn 
Zealand and has an air force contingents 
Malaysia. Defence personnel from mu’ 
countries •— including Jordan — recent 
military Lraining in Australia. 

Australia has good relations with nuy 
countries and often with countries rti;'. 
-dijuftu.o vvtth-each ‘6lher. "New Zealand i 
a close friend which recently has had 
pules with two other friends, the UaM 
fds‘fts and France. Australia has emhisi- 
rael. 

It is possibly these factors which pJ 
Australia ahead of others despite of 
its population and gross national pr«-' 
(GNP) otherwise merit. 

As such, its view on world 
significance. It is a country which # 
to be fair, objective and e ven '_5?2* (j[T 
is presently a member of the UN Sen 
Council. 

Australia is committed to support l 
Security Council resolutions 242 an 
calling Israel to withdraw from w 
pled territories and seeking a r«soW® u 
the problem of Palestinian refugee 

But earlier this month 
stnined — with the UK, F . ran “ 
mark — on a draft resolution con 
Israeli repressive measures w in 
Bank. ^ 

The Australian delM&^«2Q lDBf . 

frop^xcessive measures 
security. The delegation said the re 
ttnv-jvap •* ■ - J 

That form of condemnation of ,S ?L 
West Bank activities, while na v 
great comfort to the Palestinian J , 
certainly not blindly supportive oi 

But visits to Jordan by Austrah^ 
liamentary groups where memw [ ^ 
the government and ^*41 

the refugee camps and ^ aS* 

are certain to have an efj eC ‘ - q H« tti' ! 
lia’s Middle East policy. Such »*“ 
Increased In recent years. 

Due to the brief time I have 
Middle East, I am reluctant to air 1 j5 , 
sonal views. But I do thin* “ ^ 
growing sympathy In Australia 
tinians — particularly since the 3 d ^ ,y 
Shatila massacres and in the » ufpJ j. 
on-going fighting in Beirut. J? rise *’ 
istR whilfl sunnortins Israel . ... p 


ists while supporting I 8 ^ 
scribe Ariel Sharon as the 
Massacres. 


MinJswr 


Massacres. ^in 

Journalist David Langsamwoj $ 
Australian Broadcasting .^lather I 8151- 
is touring the Middle East to g 
mat I on on the Palestinian lssU ‘ 


Europe, Thatcher 
and the Arab world 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 

SINCE THE fifteenth century and the European success a( 

Ihe circumnavigation of Africa around the Cape of Good 
Hope. Europe has been on the ascendancy while the two 
continents of Africa and Asia with their varied and rich cul- 
tures have been reduced to a secondary status: Human re- 
sources exploited for their cheap labour, extending even to 
slavery: commodity resources exploited and eventually the 
establishment of colonies. And while historically one may 
claim that physical colonization, physical presence of fore- 
ign armies on the native soils has receded in this century, 
the real colonization, economic and otherwise, has merely 
taken a different shape. In the case of both Americas. North 
and South, the white settlers were supplemented with Afri- 
can slaves, while Australia remains till this day uncontami- 
nated with non- whites and a preserve for the basically Bri- 
tish stock. 

The story of European explosion onto the world scene jn 
modern times is a long and sad one. Its background for us in 
the Arab world goes even deeper than the fifteenth century 
to the waves of Crusaders who in the name or some so- 
-called lofty ideals, helped reduce the area and render it to a 
constant stage of destruction and helplessness: A condition 
that has remained with us till this very day. Not a thousand 
years ago, nor five hundred nor even now does Europe stand 
in a posture of friendship, sympathy or a spirit of co- 
operation with the Arab world. Now, as then, Europe con- 
tinues to view the Arab world as a source of ideological dan- 
ger and the Arabs as adversaries whose reduction to a sec- 
ondary status is an essential ingredient for European secur- 
ity and prosperity. 

It was thus no accident that Napoleon, heading East and 
landing in Egypt, in 1799 called for the ingathering of the 
Jews into Palestine to act as a safeguard for his strategic 
purpc»es. Since then, it has been essentially the British, and 
now in this century the Americans who have sponsored, 
foster- parented, facilitated, and now fully support the con- 
tinued colonization of Palestine by the Zionists. Britain, 
France and America have provided- Israel with almost equal 
amounts of economic and military aid — about $30 billion 
each — since its establishment in 1948. 

Surely Britain, indeed Europe, has a moral duty to right 
the wrong, not completely it is realised, but enough so that 
the situation can at least become semi- palatable almost live- 
withable. Few Arabs, whether referred to as radicals, terro- 
rists, fundamentalists, rejectionists or by some other such 
euphemism,^ pow-ask for the total rejection of Israel. Essen- 
!®By. Israel has been Iri)p6sed and the Arab will has been 
hroken and their majority is ndw called for a peaceful set- 
tlement. 

Bui the fact remains that the “imposed” does not want 
Peace, nor is there any likelihood that such a desire will 
oevelop |n the near future. The fact also remains that Eu- 
rope, including America, has no desire to alienate the * ' im- 
P° s e cl,,, nor stir him to anger and there is nothing on our 
siae to case such a move. 

Oil continues to flow north and west and the Arab world 
remains a major importer of western goods, commodities, 
manufacture, even food and culture. For Europe, including 
America we pose no threat either In war or In peace. We 
nave become truly marginal: A mass of contented conspicu- 
ous consumers. 

Europe is more than a geographic expression. It has the 
eiiiJ°. acl when il wan 18 to but the will needs generation 
l-”® 1 r internal or external and both are lacking. So marginal 
nr.t?'- Wc become that we do not need solutions but palliatives 
itin-ij® t0 cure the disease but a soothing balm to conceal 
‘he side effects. 


in E* Minister Margaret Thatcher’s Amman declaration 
JorHn«f British Secretary of State meet with a joint 
thnn^u nlestinian delegation was a welcome Initiative 
Dor(r 8 o ,, ,t J S H 0u * d Be viewed against the grim background here 
can J n Arabic we have a saying that goes, "Nothing 
ha jj s B n Cratc b your skin like your own nail". Where are our 


Economic 
realities 
change 
Africa’ s 
Marxist 
beliefs 


WASHINGTON — The visit to 
President Reagan last week of 
President Samora Machel was 
widely described as a “most im- 
probable political encounter." 
because Machel is a dedicated 
theoretical Marxist and Reagan 
is. of course, a dedicated anti- 
Communist. But il could more 
accurately have been described 
as symbol of a change In Africa. 

Mozambique along with the 
rest of Africa is suffering an 
economic crisis and they have 
got little or no help from the So- 
viet Union. But they are finding 
thill Western institutions such as 
the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank offer, per- 
haps not immediate but certainly 
long term aid. And the United 
States which this year is giving 
Mozambique $40 million in aid 
is offering not manna from 
heaven but enough money to 
make a difference, and advice. 

The same sort of thing is hap- 
pening to all the other suppos- 
edly socialist countries of Africa 
including Ghana and Guinea and 
Mali and others. In similar vein, 
well before the African economic 
crisis, the Arab Socialist Repu- 
blic of Egypt of Nasser shifted 
under Sadat and now Mubarak to 
an “open door" policy and is 
trying very carefully to undo the 
welfare subsidies that cut the 
price of bread and gasoline and 
electricity so low the state went 
broke trying to pay for them. 

Yet farther afield is the exam- 
ple of China which has turned 
away from its Soviet ideological 
preceptors and is seeking prag- 
matic approaches. 


Memorandum 


A view 
^from 


k&fe * 


MM. 


B^ tSan=a > 


Israel too should be men- 
tioned. 11 also built up a system 
of welfare subsidies limi must 
now be cut back in the interests 
of solvency. Isrucl's socialist 
ideal, the Kibbutz, is now over- 
shadowed by capitalistic enterpr- 
ises. 


Hand in hand with the shift in 
economic practices in Africii 
have gone new attitudes towards 
South Africa. While still con- 
demning Apartheid. Machel last 
March concluded the Nkomut 
Accord with Suulh Africa under 
which South Africa promised to 
stop supporting the Mozambique 
National Resistance t MNR) 
guerrillas and Mozambique pro- 
mised to put an end to guerrilla- 
type raids into South Africa. 
Now both sides accuse each 
other of violating the accord but 
the United Stntcs government, 
which encouraged the agreement 
in the first place, is seeking 
compliance. 

The pattern between South 
Africa and Angola is similar. 
The United States seeks a work- 
ing accord between them but 
South Africa is relunctant to 
abandon UN1TA, the anti- 
Communist guerrilla group that 
once fought the Portuguese and 
has successfully fought the An- 
golan regime for more than a 
decade. Half a dozen other ATri- 
can governments have also been 
in touch with South Africa for 
pragmatic, economic reasons. 

Over a decade il seems likely 
that Africa will be transformed, 
as the early Marxist theories are 


By Osama E l-S her (f 


pushed into the background, in 
the interests of survival. 


In the years after James Cook 
reached Hawaii in 1778 the Ha- 
waiian language wns made a 
written lunguage with its own al- 
phabet. Thirty years ago there 
were fourteen Hawaiian langu- 
age newspapers being published 
in the islands. 

* Ihil since 1977-78 enroll- 
ment in high school Hawaiian 
lunguage courses tins dropped 
mure than 40 per cent. Only 
twelve students have graduated 
in five years from the University 
of I la waii four- year 1 i uwaiian 
language programme. And it is 
csti muted that In Hawaii's popu- 
lation of 1.04 million only 
! .OOU to 2.000 are native 
speakers of Hawaiian, a langu- 
age related to Tahitian. Samoan, 
and Maori. Only I J per cent of 
the population identify themsel- 
ves as Hawaiian and part- 
Hawaiian. 

In spite of these, trends sume 
specialists arc hopeful. Robert 
Snakenberg of the stale’s De- 
partment of Education, believes 
language study is entering “a 
period of consolidation". John 
Wollstein of the same depart- 
ment calls it “a renaissance** 
Marguerite Ashford, resear- 
cher or the Bishop Museum says 
that people learning the language 
today are trying to modernize it 
by introducing words like “bicy- 
cle" and “747". Sarah Quick, a 
teache r at the Ke me hame ha 
schools, pul it this way: “The 
old Hawaiian — speaking langu- 
age is dwindling but the hope is 
with the young people." 


Finding the purpose 


UNITED NATIONS members are celebrating the 
40th anniversary of the founding of the world s • 
largest organization in terms of its Objectives and 
responsibilities. Established in the aftermath of 
the world’s most devastating war, the founders 
were seeking a noble goal; that of peace and co- 
-operation among world nations. 

Naturally, there are many critics as there are 
numerous apologists Tor the UN, and forty years 
later the debate continues on how effective was the 
United Nations in settling regional conflicts and In 
overcoming cultural, economical and social set- 
backs. There are those who see a devious plot by 
the Western world being applied through the Un- 
ited Nations; by mainly preserving the achieveme- 
nts of the advanced nations and controlling the 
growth of underdeveloped countries. But one con- 
hot but admit that without the contributions of the 
vnrious United Nations agencies and organizations 
like UNESCO, UNICEF. WHO, FAO, and others, 
the world would still bc'f acin 8 crises that cannot be 
solved without an independent but collective pool- 
ing and utility of world’s resources. 

The ideals and objectives of the United Nations 
spelt out in Us charter have not ali been attained 
and probably this is the most crucial question 
which the UN members must answer at this impor- 
tant milestone. 

And since the Big Five of the Security Council 
have chosen to act as world’s guardians and are im- 
bued with selected prerogatives, they will be the 
ones who roust answer for the UI*Ts shortcomings 
and impotence. 


It is a fact that the United States is an ally of 
Israel, a supporter oi its Zionist philosophy, a sym- 
pathiser of its colonial policies and a financier of 
Israel's expansionist projects. But this is a special 
relationship which should not overshadow the US 
role as a permanent member of the Security Coun- 
cil. Why then does the US throw in the handker- 
chief. namely its veto, whenever the issue of Israel 
is pul to the floor. Why give Israel a status of im- 
munity in the Security Council's debates as if it 
was a member of the Big Five? And where do the 
rest of the United Nations members stand on this 
issue? 


It is time to realize that the bases on which the 
United Nations were founded forty years ago are 
no longer valid. The UN of today is a hostage to the 
whims and flaws of the few powerful nations and 
its organizations are becoming pawns in the big 
power play competitions. Why does the United 
Stntcs shrug away as it finds the so-called “Third 
World" countries playing the same game il played 
for the last three decades or more, by controlling 
the General Assembly debates? 

Ijet us remember that the multitude of nations 
which joined the UN have done so out of belief in 
its charter and in its principles. Let the objective of 
this year's celebrations be the upholding of such 
principles. May be. then we will have the incen- 
tives to sit again and work together as United 
Nations to solve the problem of Palestine, famine 
In Africa, nuclear threats, apartheid and North- 
South relations. 
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Some aspects of British justice, application 


By Pascal B. for my 

Spcoinl lo the Star 


1 HERE IS n general principle which enun- 
ciates thut not only justice must be done 
but that justice must be seen to be done. 
As an example of this principle I shall 
mention the following incident, which ac- 
Jually happened at a Magistrate's court In 
Palestine during the mandate days. 

A Palestinian youth was charged with 
an offence before that court. The mother 
fearing that her son might be convicted of 
the offence and sentenced to a severe pu* ■ 
nishment, managed by her own means to 
contact the Magistrate's wife, told her the 
story and begged her to mediate with her 
husband to consider the case favourably 
vis-a-vis her son. 

The Magistrate’s wire spoke in all in- 
nocence about the case to her husband as 
requested by the ntothor of the accused. 
On the day of the hearing of the case, the 
Magistrate declared to the surprise of the 
audience, that he would not proceed with 
the case and he would relinquish it for 
trial by another Judge because his wife 
had already spoken to him about it and 
had asked him to be lenient with tha ac- 
cused. 

The Magistrate added (hat although hu 
Would surely try the case impartially ac- 
cording to the law and justice regardless 
of his wife's mediation, nevertheless the 
people who might be aware or this media- 
tion would have the impression that bis 
Judgment was tainted with partiality and 
would therefore conclude that justice was 
not done. 


spectively by the then Chief Justice Sir 
Michael M cdonnel and Puisne Judge 
Manning sitting as a High Court of Justice 
in a case brought before It against the 
Palestine Government to prevent the de- 
molition of houses. 


With regard to the absence of signature 
on the pamphlets by any government offi- 
cial and to the concealment of the real 
purpose of demolishing the old Quarter of 
Jaffa, the Chief Justice said that the 


tea-breaks in the morning and afternoon 
and thus minimise disruption of work. 
Howevef.fhe did not consider the tea- lady 
job as hazardous. The judge added that it 
was not proper that each employee should 
help himself to a cup of tea. The tea- lady 
must personally pour the tea because this 
will save time., nor was it reasonable to 
suggest the Mrs Osarak should have 
poured less water in the tea-pot and made 
more journeys to and from the kitchen. 


, -T h _ e unlamented Balfour twi. ! 
1917 was scrupulous!? 


1917 was scrupulously itrSuZT**' 
Palestine to the SSSSSmSStl 
ful original Palestinian ArahiS 1 bl '• 
of Palestine. This nefariSS 
unfortunately led not only 
blishment of a national home for : S L? 
as ihe original aim of that rw?, 
led to the expulsion 2 


JERUSALEM 


Finance , business & economy 


— ------ , — - — Time was tight the judge said, and people 

Paiestine government "evinced unparall- wanted the tea.lt was argued on behalf of 
eled lack of moral courage . He said; I Hawker Siddeley, that employers could 

not be nursery maids, that employees 
must take the ordinary risks of life and 
that lifting a tea- pot was one of the or- 
dinary risks of life. 


am surprised that I do not find a single re- 
sponsible official of the Palestine govern- 
ment who is willing to append his signa- 
ture to those pamphlets and warnings. 
There is no doubt that It would have been 
more honourable' to the government if It 
had truthfully and courageously stated 
that the basic purpose of the intended des- 
truction was for the defence of Palestine 
(under the Defence Emergency Regula- 
tions) which means in effect to facilitate 
the entry of the armed and police forces to 


Board for cement company 


the densely populated quarter of the town, 


instead of throwing dust in (he people’s 
eyes by pretonding that the aim of the des- 
truction was for aesthetic reasons, for 
planning of the town and public health." 

Judge Manning, on the other hand, 
stated, among other matters: “In any 
event the Government has hidden the, 
truth and mixed bitterness with honey by 
telling the people that the purpose of the 
project was for the improvement of 
Jaffa." 


The Judge decided that, as employers, 
the company owed Mrs Osarak a duty to 
take reasonable care which they had 
broken by failing to pay sufficient atten- 
tion to her complaints about the pain she 
suffered from continually lifting a heavy 
tea-pot. He also decided that they had 
committed a breach of a statutory duty 
and consequently ordered that she was en- 
titled to a, fair compensation, He however 
emphasised that the case was not to lay 
down a ‘ * tea- ladies charter, ' * nor to open 
the floodgates for the tea- ladies or ladies 
of similar description for a claim to com- 
pensation. 


As one British lawyer told me a. 
West, including the British andiEA : 
encans, wanted to atone for their Ci 
persecuted the Jews for hundiedJSf’ 
(which persecution reached its pj 
during Hitler regime in Germany 
thlr les), by giving them a land m ii 
not theirs at the dire expense of the Fife ' 
tinian Arab inhabitants who have t«j 
living there from time immemorisl to 
before the advent of Christianity or lilu 


to be elected soon 


111 us the honourable Magistrate applied 
m practice the above-mentioned principle 
by relinquishing the case in order that not 
only justice must be done but must also be 
seen to be done. It may be mentioned in 
this connection that the French Procedure 
Law expressly provides for the system 
called “Recusation dcs Judges" (Rejec- 
tion of judges). The procedure laws of 
Jordan, Syria and Lebanon in particular 
adopted the same system. 

lu accordance with this procedure a 
Judge must not sit on (he bench to try to 
,CMe ir he is for example a relative or a 
Triend of one of the litigants. In certain 
circumstances any litigant party may 
apply to the competent court objecting to a 
Judge trying a certain case. The com- 
petent court will decide ir the grounds ad- 
duced by the objecting litigant are valid or 
not and decide as appropriate. 


Following the delivery of the judgment 
of the High Court of Justice, the Chief 
Justice Sir M'cdonnel was placed on re- 
tirement, and Puisne Justice Manning was 
transferred by the British Government to' 
one of its African colonies. 


The above-mentioned two cases in 
Palestine show the British justice in its 
sublime splendour. This British justice, 
however, contrasts sadly and lamentably 
with the British policy which had been 
adopted by successive British govern- 
ments during about thirty years of the Bri- 
tish mandate over Palestine. 


The British have to make ataj' 
amends to the Palestinians for lbt» li- 
the foundation stone of the Jewish iiu 
fully supported, of course, by the Aruri 
cans. Mrs Thatcher's decision to taJkvti 
a Jordanian- Palestinian delegation ii i 
sound step forward hoping it will tote 
owed by other positive steps to do \m 
to the Palestinians. 


Pascal foijmy' Is holder of a Dipkii b 
Philosophy A Letters, and LL& Htnu 
lawyer in Palestine during the Muta 
and then legal adviser In the lUtd 
Nations In Beirut and then la Vienu. 


AMMAN — Following the deci- 
sion taken at the General Ass- 
embly meeting of the cement 
companies, the Minister of- In- 
dustry and Trade will set up a 
six- member committee to super- 
vise the merging process and run 
the merged company, according 
to authoritative sources. The 
committee which will have 3 
members each from the board of 
directors of Jordan Cement Fac- 
tories Company ( JCFC) , ( the ab- 
sorbing company) and the South 
Cement Company (SCC). (the 
merging company) , williwork for 
the amalgamation of the compa- 
nies' management on technical 
and administrative lines. This 
committee is expected to func- 
tion until the board of directors 
for the new company are elected 
by the shareholders at a General 
Assembly of the company to be 
held possibly, after three 
months. 


signed with Saudi Arabia for the 
exportation of cement worth S20 
million for a period of three 
years. The annual export will be 
half a million tonnes of cement. 
Currently, these quantities are 
exported to Saudi Arabia gaining 
a good amount of profit. Another 
agreement with Egypt for export - 


By Ibtlsara Dababneh 

Star Staff Writer 


consuming a lot of time, money, 
and effort. As a result of this, 
the production cost of the 
cement produced by this newly 
merged company will be reduced 
by operating only five production 
lines (three of the JCFC and two 
of the SCO which will save 
lime, money and energy also by 
reducing management expenses 
by unifying the two management 
into one. 


ing one million tonnes of cement 
per year will be implemented by 
covering the variable cost. The 
export will commence as soon as 
the construction work of the 
wharf at Aqaba port through 
which ’the cement will be ex- 
ported is completed. 


The new company lias good 
prospects for exporting the 
cement to countries like Sudan 
and North Yemen in the nenr fu- 
ture. The Sudanese market con- 
sumes around a quarter million 
tonnes of cement while the 
North Yemen consumes around 
600,000 tonnes of cement a 


In order to pay tribute to the two judges 
the Palestine Arab Higher Committee held 
a farewell banquet In their honour. In his 
farewell speech Chief Justice M’cdonnel 
said, among other matters, that there is a 
Roman Law which says: Fiat Justicia, ' 
Ruat Coe! urn. meaning thereby that al- 
though he was put on retirement and his 
colleague was transferred elsewhere, he 
would care less as long as his conscience 
was clear and he bad applied justice. 


International organizations 
once again assert support 
for Palestine 


Speaking on the deliberations 
made by certain share holders at 
Ihe General Assembly meeting 
that the SCC has been incurring 
heavy losses on its export, the 
sources said that in fact, the 
agreements which the SCC 


The Star has learned that the 
new merged company will have 
five production lines with a ca- 
pacity of five million tonnes of 
cement per year. Two of which 
are to meet the local demand 
while the rest are for export. 


Operation works were su- 
spended in the three production 
lines, (1-2-3) of the JCFC due 
to the fact that these lines were 


year. 

The SCC was set up with the 
idea that its products would be 
exported lo Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq and would bring in a good 
amount of profit. But Iraq in the 
meantime, built several cement 
plants with a total production ca- 
pacity of 22.3 million tonnes of 
cement per year, making the 
chances for exporting SCC cem- 
ent almost remote. 


JEA receives twentyfour offers 


Justice above all 


A storm in a Factory 
Teapot 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson 

Special to the Star 


A SECOND well-known principle originat- 

Ruat Coelum which means that justice 
must be done even if the heavens fall. As 
an example of the application of this prin- 
ciple let me mention this incident which 
occurred also during the British mandate 

A«h ™L2! ine ^ . Ju,y l 936 during the 

.^ InZelunT " il '‘ mOUS British 

In order to combat the Arab fighters in 
the old quarter of Jaffa, the Palestine gov? 

.topped pamphlets in Arabic 
hab^^Jll 11 * ^ er Jaffa the in- 

IwnEh that 11 want®* 1 to 

demolish their dilapidated houses in order 

health!?? l 1 ' °W ise il and make it a 
healthier place to live. 


A QUEER case was brought before the 
court in England during October 1982 

wf™ « - ak V- Hawker Sideliey 
Water Engineering Lid. 7 


the case flre in shor t as foil- 
? sar r ak worked between 1974 

g? i V 8 li a factory of tho company as a 
tea- lady. She was provided with a heaw 
jdSsLrlbute tea to the employee 
the factory. The teapot was so heaw 
when she lifted it that she in time su ^ i 
fered from what is called ■ ‘ golfers’ elbow ; 

pain 


ro< ?V 8Stcd ‘^r«fore the 
inhabitant or the old quarter of the city 

Mid?aMh 1 !Lii r S ^ ely Ieasoos - The 
also posted warnings 

the occupiers to 


She had to give tea to the employees 
twice a day. She complained to the em- 
ployers about the teapot and the pain 
wjfch she said it caused. They took no ac 
1° r ™dy the situation. Eventually 
she brought an action in court against 
them. Her lawyers alleged that her em- 
ployers were - negligent in various re- 

Ty iUSSfS& “ft fM* 

»k ow n tea. or to collect ?t from 

the kitchen and lastly they failed to an? 
point an assistant for her. ^ 


GENEVA: In the summer of 1983, 

held' e . nt . al 4 Orsanizations (NGOs) 

™ f « 8t in ‘" n «lonal conference 

Question of Palestine, at the Eu- 
J2 h headquarters of the United 

JJSS P? 8 + C ty ' T he secon(i s ^h con- 
lerence has just concluded, with both del- 
egates and observers pledging more 
strongly than ever their determination to 
pursue justice for>the Palestinian people, 
One hundred NGOs, 26 experts and 
numerous observers from national and 
SS-S- or sanizations, UN specla- 
11 zed agencies, and governmental and 

f?mn 8 fSl ll 2l eiltal f? 8anizationB emerged 
pre?en^h^f?L iDtenfi ® discussion to 

from i h , fin dmgs. Topics ranged 
from an overview and update of the cur. 

m n iL> S tU « ation in thfl occupied territories 
SutMtJP pl i essure Israel end the United 

3 8/58 

be? Mam Peled n Pfe8ent Rnesset mem ' 


sure be exerted on Israel and lhe 1WJ • 
States of America to join in the P» 
consensus on the issue. 

- To reaffirm the belief that onlyifj 
and comprehensive solution Invonur 
an equal footing the PLO and alUsjJJ' 
ed countries — in particular, the up- 
states and the Soviet Union as per a®- 
members of the Security Council 
co-chairmen of the Geneva Peace C® ■ 
ence — can create the basis for a jusi 
lasting peace. 

— To note that influencing 
‘ opinion is a key factor In the just 
able resolution of the question™ ^ 
tine and express their dotjnwjj J 


AMMAN (Star) — The Jordan 
Electricity Authority (JEA) has 
received 24 offers for its Am- 
man street lighting project. The 
project is the first in which the 
ifcA has specified that the main 
contractor must be Jordanian 
with foreign contracting compa- 
nies acting as sub- contractors to 
supply equipment and technical 
support. 


Consultant for the project is the 
UK’s Ewbank Preece Consulting. 


&UIV SUIW WOK ' 

work to increase the understaflui*^ — .. 




tn the event the inhabitants of the old 
quarter of Jaffa had 1 to vacate their 
HSSSi-S?!* 7 ?; !, ha rcaJ purpose for de- 


molishlng the old city was not for planning 

filiating 


■ , * — 1 1 * , . i«< vmuuiu 

or aesthetic : reasons but for facilitating 
«rSi« lr i of lha BriUsh armed forces In 
Iffif ijd c rushing the resistance of the 
Arab fighters there. 


, ? omc of the owner! of. the demolished 
houses brought jep) actions against the 
government of Palestine for damages n 
isjiolintendcdhereto delve into the de- 
tails of the casos. What is relevant for our 
purpose is the Judgments delivered re- 


£igS!£523!5 

™ h a e -“tta 

«8«raent of 


natjo^S 

•rata Organic, |oXto,Kd“e^ 




teadarahirof “hi PLO ' ,n fl er ““ 

all relevant VnSS&&^SSS^ 


the InteJSSS/Siit- 1 !! 6 conv ® ai,1 8 of 
the u® nce °? Peaco in 

United Nations 1 aTSrm H U f plce8 of the - 
38/58 C and urg^CX^i“ n 


question of Palestine and the 
the Arab people of Palestine. • 

— To confirm their support f« f 1 

signature compaign to increase vjf 
and organizational support for ^ 
national Peace Conference on tw ■ , . 

East. ^ j 

- To express their grave con«« ' , 
the protracted Arab-Israeh w “2^. ^ 
recognize that the basic cause » ^ f 
flict is the denial by Israe [and w fa • 
ters of the in alienable rights of 
tinian people. ^ • 

— To urge all NGOs to btforffl 
ernments of the deteriorating^^ 
and social situation of the Palest ^ 

pie in the occupied territories _ 

— To express their strong^ ^ ii :• 
to the Israeli Bowromjjf® . 

"Iron Fist" rule in , 

rles, which is a flagrant t 
man rights and basic human 

— To voice grave concern ^ , 
of the Palestinian refugee cBmps. 
larly those in Lebanon. ' : 

— To note the ftindamental ^ SonJ : ■ 
of the forthcoming United * ^ pd 
Union summit meeting and ; 

nation to have the inch^JJ * 

In the Middle E»st”» w ? ; 

u nf sb eacu 


- appr oximately JD 1.5 
million Telecontrol System Ex- 
jjg? 101 * Project at the JEA’s 
Control Centre has at- 
[[JJkd pre- qualification applica- 
tions from 24 companies. 

Evaluation of the pre- 
s hould be completed 
o> mid October and tenders iss- 
“ immediately afterwards. 


The National Control Centre 
was built by Switzerland’s Brown 
Boveri at a cost of JD 1 . 5 million 
and now controls Jordan's entire 
electric power network. 

The original station was fin- 
anced by the World Bank while 
the expansion programme will 
receive Swiss financing. 


tion adjacent to the existing sub 
station at the plant. Toshiba 
International (London) was 
awarded a JD 730,000 contract 
In February 1985 to supply and 
install an indoor SF Six metal 
clad 1 32 KV switchboard and all 
ancillary equipment. 

Stromberg of Finland has a JD 
70,000 contract for the supply 
of the 132/6 KV transformer 
and auxiliaries. 


Work Is well underway on a 
project being carried out by the 
JEA at the Jordan Cement Fac- 
tory Company's plant at Fuheis 
which will re- inforce the relia- 
bility of the factory’s electricity 
supply. 

The project involves the 
placement of a 132 KV sub sta- 


The project is being financed 
by the JCFC and work is due for 
completion by April 1 986. 


and peace 


the agenda, and to urge gJ1 | g j : 
operate in the convening ■ ^ 
national Peace Conference ^ 


Work on 
intersections 


Swissair bags award 


SWISSAIR has been voted the best airline worldwide and Zu- 
airport the third- best airport worldwide 

in a survnv iu. a. iiv n n ein«H Traveller 


third- best airport 

nu aa . sun,ey conducted by the UK Business 

“agazins among frequent business flyers from more than 50 
countries. 


v .T? ls third such award that Swissair has received this 
troLii *“ e ^cond year running It has won the business 
nr 7 ,. i aw * f d. The results of the poll also confirm the status 
Fnrt. a “frport as the second most preferred airport tn 
°pe and one of the top- most airports worldwide. 

V* , 8 * r Hnes listed in the survey Swissair gained 23 
«. he vo *es. Second and third places were taken by 
!l S! we with 12 per cent and British Airways with 

attained the largest number of votes in six out of 
nmirtilH. assessment categories — cabin staff comfort 
‘Ualliy meals reliability and scheduling. 

secnnrf C w a l r P® rt * 8 voting as third- best- airport worldwide and 
networL^? in Enr 0P0 was partmarily based on Its extensive 
n_ Of connect «nA(ut nf rh«rlt.ln and OBSSenEBr 


How! Pl^oooectlons the speed of check-ln and passenger 
the re N ability of baggage handling. The opening of 

Nnvemb— dt >ck at Zurich airport's terminal A on 1 
still SJJt 198 5 ls expected to enhance the airport’s appeal 
u.. ,o*iner. The first twn mntc in hast airline cateaory 


Still f n .»L r ~ ** IV CMUHllkC Ml 6 flupuil a -KP--- 

»»ere first two spots In the best airline category 

™ • en “y Amsterdam and Singapore^ 


^an C tSn 1 wer ® Presented by the Lord Mayor of 
17 ^PteoibS/ijgS 010 ^ 8t th ® m * DSl0tt house ,a 


London Sir 
London on 


commences 


• AMMAN (Star) — The ac- 
tual Implementation of the 
three major intersection 
projects for the city of Amman 
will commence at the begin- 
ning of next month, according 
to an authoritative source ( at 
the Amman Municipality. ' 


The Uttam Singh Dugal and 
Company of India, the contra- 
ctor who was awarded the con- 
tract for tho JD 5. 143 million 
intersection works at the 
Sports City, Abdul Nasser 
round about and the Abdullah- 
Yarmoujt and Nasser Entra- 
nce, ha! already submitted 
the work plan to the Munici- 
pality for its finalization. The 
contractor will start (he work 
with diverting the essential 
services like the sewerage, 
water, electricity and tele- 
phone networks. The sources 
added that the Amman Muni- 
cipality has completed the 
preparation of the diversion 
roads. Const ruction of the 
Intersections Is scheduled to 
be completed In two years 
time. 


Global earnings: 
American salaries 


highest in world 


NEW YORK (AP) — Cooks earn the most in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. Engineers and bank tellers do best In Jeddah, Saudi 
Arabia. But overall, salaries are highest in the United States, 
according to a survey released last week. 

At the same time, some US cities rank among the world’s 
most expensive to live In, Linton Bank of Switzerland said. 

The figures, compiled by the bank during the first half of 
1985, are contained In Its sixth worldwide survey of prices 
and earnings In 49 major cities. New York, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago and Houston were Included in (he survey, prices and 
earnings around the globe. 


Measured on a scale of costs for 119 goods and services, 
Lagos, Nigeria, was the most expensive city lo live In, with 
Tokyo and New York ranked second and third. They were foll- 
owed by Abu Dhabi, United Arab Emirates; Manama, Bah- 
rain; Chicago; Houston; Jeddah, Oslo, Norway; and Los An- 
geles. 

Lisbon, Portugal; Rio De Janeiro, Brazil; Istanbul, Tur- 
key; and Bangkok, Thailand, were at the bottom end of the 
scale. 


The study surveyed earnings In terms of weighted average 
hourly wages in 12 occupational categories. New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Houston were the four cities with the 
highest average pay, the survey said without giving specific 
figures. 


The average worker In New York earns 42 per cent more 
than a worker In Zurich or Tokyo and more than twice as 
much as the average worker In Paris, It said. 

Id terms of the world’s best average take-home salaries for 
specific job categories, the survey found that teachers made 
$21,200 a year and department managers $52,900 In Abu 
Dhabi; engineers made $42,800 and hank tellers $29,400 In 
Jeddah; and cooks earned $30,500 In Caracas. 

People In the developing nations of Africa and Asia gen- 
erally earned and spent less than those elsewhere, with pay 
lowest In Bombay, India; Manila, the Philippines; and Ja- 
karta, Indonesia. 


The glaring exception was Lagos, Nigeria, with a cost of 
living four times that of Bangkok, the cheapest city. Lagos 
was near the bottom in most of the dozen categories of wagef 
earners In the study. 

Goods and services In Lagos, exclusive of rent, cost $2,010 
monthly, followed by Tokyo, $1,790; New York, $1,600; 
and Abu Dhabi, $1,580, the report said. 

A medium- priced three- room apartment In Lagos cost $460 
while In New York, the most expensive US city, the rent was 
$1,050. 


The least expensive apartments were $100 In Bangkok, $90 
In Buenos Aires and $80 In Jakarta, three cities at the bottom 
of the pay scale. 

The four most expensive cities for food were Lagos, $650 
monthly; Tokyo, $624; Seoul, South Korea, and Jeddah, 
both at $395. 


In terms of purchasing power, the report found workers In 
extreme southern and northern Europe the best off. The most 
favourable ratio was In Lisbon, followed by Helsinki, Ma- 
drid, Athens, Dublin and Stockholm. 


The lowest- paid wage earners In the survey were construc- 
tion workers In Bombay, taking home $500 a year. 



a TENDER NO. SHJ/3/85. Construction of a building In 
Ma’an District for the Royal Engineering Corps. Price of ten- 
der documents: JD30. Closing dale: 6 October, 1985. 


o TENDER NO. 20 / 8 5. Supply of three diesel buses of fifty 
passengers capacity. Tender documents are available at 
Aqaba Ports Authority for JD 50. Closing date: 20 October, 
1985. 


• TENDER NO. 22/85. Supply of three buses which run on 
benzine for 9 to 1 2 passengers for the Aqaba Ports Author- 
ity. Price of lender document: JD 25. Closing date: 13 Oc- 
tober, 1985. 


• THE WATER Authority has postponed the opening of ten- 
der No. 135 for executing, maintaining and repairing sewage 
In several places In Salt up to 8 October 1985. Any person 
wishing to tender may do so up to that date. Price of tender 
document: JD 15. 
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, MONDAY 23 (SEPTEMBER 
NAME OP COMPANY 


‘ARAB MONETARY ESTB. 

JORDAN SECURITIES 
JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 
ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 
JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 
JORDAN INVEST. & FINANCE 
ISLAMIC BANK 
JORDAN-KUWAIT 
■HOUSING BANK 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

ARAB BANK 
JORDAN GULF BANK 
FINANCE AND CREDIT 
NATIONAL WALLET 
JORDAN ARAB INVESTMENT 
JORDAN BANK 
PETRA BANK 

INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT BANK 

MACHINERY LEASINO CO- 
JORDAN DAIRY 
ARAB ALUMINUM 
ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

DAR AL DAUA 
PAPER AND CARDBOARD 
JORDAN PHOSPHATES 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 
JIMCO 

JORDAN REFINERIES 
NATIONAL STEEL 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
CERAMICS INDUSTRIES ‘ 
JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 
ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 
ARAB PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
INTERNATIONAL’ CHEMICALS 
JORDAN GLASS 
JORDAN LIME 6 BRICKS * 

ARAB DETERGENTS / 

WOOL INDUSTRIES i 1 ' 

JORDAN CIGARETTE & TOBACCO 
JORDAN WOOD MANUFACTURERS 
AL- INTAG AGRICULTURAL ' ' ■ 

JORDAN TANNING,,. ■ ‘ 

ICG i. ■; 

CATTLE AND PDULTERY 
ROCK- WOOL INDUSTRIES V 
JORDAN INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS 
PRINTING 6 PACKING 
RAF I A: PL A STIC BAGS 
CHEMICAL .INDUSTRIES 

JORDAN-FRENCH insu. , •; ■ 

v..s, 

vinsurance': 


\ MOVEMENT 

FROM MONDAY 17 

1 TO 

EN PRICE 

CLOSE PRICE 

CHANGE 

BANKS 

1-360 

1.350 

- .01 

1-070 

1.060 

- .01 

1,000 

1.000 


1,030 

1,030 


2-B60 

2-900 

+ ,01 

1.110 

1.120 

+ .01 

2-590 

2.550 

- .02 

2-670 

2.660 

- .003 

1.750 

1.750 


1.010 

1.010 


173.000 

167 1,000 

.03 

1.640 

1.660 

+ .01 

1.020 

1.020 ‘ 


.740 

.750 

- .01 

2,000 

' 2.040 

+ .02 

24-600 

24 .,600 


3.300 

3.250 

.02 

1-590 

INDUSTRY 

1.590 


.670 

.720 

+ .07 

1.110 

1.140 

.03 

.780 

.750 

- .04 

3.230 

3.260 

+ .01 

1.490 

1.480 

- .01 

2.410 

2.350 

- .02 

2.760 

2.760 

.670 . 

.670 ' 


.820 

.820 


6.830 . 

. 6-880.. 

+ .004 

1.210 

1.240 

+ .02 

.790 

.770 

- .03 

1.050 

■ 1.050 

1.170 

1.170 


,720 

.780 

+ .08 

,300 

-300 


1.240 
; .:45P • 

\ .320 
, 3.700 / : 

. 1 -GOO . 1 

.‘13*000 
’ *230;'. 

2 . 166 ; ••••.■ 

, 1.840 
1.306 
...480 : 
.590 \ •' ; - 

:.>-ooo v: 

- 890 . 

• • 1.040 

INSURANCE 

•• . •• i 

t < . 

3.680 
■•• ' 1.240 ; ••■ 
ivOAo 


1.220 
.440 
... .310 

3.800 
: .850 

13.300, 
- .200 
2.110 

1.800 

. 1.280 

.480 
. ..600 
. -900 
5.000, 

. : .930 
: :i.07p\ 


- . 02 . 
- .02- 
- .03 
+ .03. 
\ .06., 
k : >’'. ,; v04/ 
; - '.13 
. ,004 

x- ;^-‘.oa*- 

■•v-'+.-.i'b a; 

:i --; T.--oa> 

-*2? 

, > .04 

t .03 


■* 3.100 fZ-vOl; 
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financial f^atkei Report 


Trading improves 

By Mamdouh El Ghnly 
Star Financial Market Analyst 

THERE WAS a slight improvement in the shares trading du 
mg this week in comparison with last week. Demand foriw 
shares of industrial companies was great as the shares tf u 
companies have traded. While the demand for the shares 
insurance and services companies remained static, On the 
other hand, the slow-down of the price of the AiahBai 
shares continued to the end of the week. The price of ih 
Arab Bank shares which was JD 1 7 3 at opening fell furtherb 
JD 168 at closing, despite the fact that the volume of ln 4 a 
in shares registered 20 per cent of the total trading duringth 
week. . 7 

4 1,077,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
* 1,500,000 divided among 1,500 contracts, a decbutd 
‘*24.9 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 300,000 tfilu de- 
viation of 45.5 per cent or 9. 1 per cent of total around ijiii 
average, thus indicating Instability at the market. 

; The shares of 7 1 companies were handled from whJchN 
.companies gained including: 


; The shares of 7 1 companies were handled from whJchN 
.companies gained including: 

T- Refco dosing at JD 27.500 up • 

from JD 18.500 

2- Jordan Gulf Insurance closing at JD . 950 up . 1 ; 

from JD. 850 ' vJ 

3- Refco Insurance • closing at JD .920 up . -;i 

from JD. 820 

4- Alladin Industries _ , -e 

Co. Ltd. closing at JD. 7 80 up 

from JD. 720 

5- Hiring of Machines . J) 

and Earth Moves Co. closing at JD .720 up 

from JD. 670 

27 companies lost including: 

1- Arab Seas Insurance closing at JD 2.000 down 

from JD 2.580 ‘ :v* 

2- Printing and . . „ .. 

Publishing Co. closing at JD 5.000 down . ; 

from JD 7.000 - ...... i 

3- Middle East Hotels closing at JD . 500 down 

. from JD. 600. . 

4- Jordan Wood . ‘ ■' 

Industries Co, closlngat JD . 200 down ... 

from ft). 230 . . 

5 - Administration and'-.-- *. • • * . - 
. Consultancy dosing at JD , 500 down 

from JD." 5 50 ' : 

20 Companies had no change In thejr share veUes.-. 

4a the over- the -codnter market, more thi- 
abates were handled at a market value of JD 1 1 # 

Trading in the regular -.market whs distributed * 
sectors according to the following percentage*! 


Sector 

Banks ' : 
Industry .* 
Services' 
Insurance 


Marfeet ' 

shhre 

42,4% 

4896 

5.4%' 

4.2% 


.Prominent firms whose shares wer* traded 

;Wks ( out of $2 traded) ■ Share 

... : • : : v . ■ ’ . of sector . 
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Seen from outside, South Africa gives the appearanml 
a straightforward conflict situation between two monolithic 
groups-the ruling white minority and the oppressed black 
majority. The image is an accurate one— and yet there is also 
more to it because of the disagreements and struggles inside 
the major color groups. Thus blacks are unanimously 
opposed to apartheid, but wide differences exist about how 
best to seek change. Some work inside government-created 
structures. Others reject any such idea. Different attitudes 
towards ideology and strategy divide the freedom movement 
Among whites too there is by no means a universal view. 
Most support apartheid in one form or another, but 
substantial numbers are strongly opposed. 


South African 
whites face 
fight or flight 

Running shoes 
versus utopias 

By Raymond Louw 

Special to WorldPaper 

JOHANNESBURG, South Africa— The 
British consulates in the mqjor cities of 
South Africa are being inundated by 
white people either asking whether they 
are entitled to, or renewing, their British 
passports. The same picture, but involv- 
ing smaller numbers, is presented at the 
consulates of other Western countries. 
Une could be forgiven for thinking that 
an wodus was about to begin. Nothing of 

Instead, affluent white South Afri- 
cans are indulging in their favorite pas- 
time in times of crisis: preparing their 
runmng shoes, but not actually using 
them. They have done so before: in I960, 
ufing the last state of emergency, after 
the shooting at Sharpeville; and in 1976, 
when the black towns on the fringes of 


the white cities throughout thecouitf 
last erupted in revolutionary vide®* 

These are the affluent, mainly - 
glish-speaking whites with someth 
to being accepted for residence by od^' 
another country abroad. They do * 
partly because they judge the time is st- 
ripe, or the situation not really JJ* 
ous ("but one must be prepared),^ 
cause the government’s 
the removal of assets are 

Less well-off white South Afr^, 

especially the Afrikaners-^ op • 
most of the support for the wh 
tional Party government, arebflj j 
and angry at the ferment agw " • 
Africa but carry on with no 
leaving. This is their coimtry, n ^ 
built, and they will stay. 
not hand it over to the black 

But that again is not the u P . 
Among them and among 
whites there are young men ^ 
who have donned their run 
and who slip out, trickling m *7 l 
ist holidays that have noen ■ ^ 

cause their military call-up P 
arrived. 


will force them 

the black Swapo (South West " ^ 
pie's Organisation) enemy .-lwIj 
bian border. But they have 
the fight which they 8ee 1 ®J- ll6e fl(f* 
apartheid. So they lea ve . 
not want to live in an apa . n() ^ 
or because they believe there 
for a sound future. ... 3 jn 

Another group of older 

30s or early-40s, trained 



ing From medicine to electronics, are also 
trickling away to start new careers in 
the United States, Australia, Canada 
andBritain.These departures constitute 
a large brain drain of people with skills 
or the aptitude to acquire them. And 
they are among the more liberally 
minded, leaving behind the hardnosed, 
Waspish, less tolerant and more racist. 

The world sees South Africa aflame, 
but the picture on the TV screen is the 
picture of the action. And the action is in 
the black towns, separated by apartheid 
from the towns and suburbs where 
whites live and work and to which most 
blacks commute. There the Beene is 
peaceful, with none of the hate so preva- 
lent elsewhere. 

Apart from traffic jams, the worries of 
a poor exchange rate for the South Afri- 
can rand currency, and the collapse of 
businesses in the recession, very little 
else disturbs the even tenor of Johannes- 
burg’s winter days, with their seemingly 
endless blue sky and the midday temper- 
ature at summer heat. 

Even today most whites have no first- 
hand knowledge of the terror in the 
black towns, of the uproar of rioting, the 
c' ash of police and army gunfire, the suf- 
wating stench of teargas mingled with 
ust, the whining grind of heavily armed 
mi htary-type vehicles— picturesquely 
called hippos— as they crunch the dusty 
streets, the explosion of Molotov cock- 
mis or handgrenades, the wailing of 
mourners at funerals and the encounters 
"nth constant police checkpoints on the 
roada - continued on page 4 


Challenging 
‘the thud of a 
police batoif 

Blacks want 
majority rule 

By Zwelakhe SIeuIu 

Special to WorldPaper 

JOHANNESBURG, South Afriea-The 
adage that revolutions are impossible— 
until they happen-and then become in- 
evitable, certainly does not hold true for 
South Africa. Revolution in this country 
was always inevitable. But it never hap- 
pened. Indeed, never has a minority rul- 
ing class worked so tirelessly, as white 
South Africa’s has done, to ensure that a 
revolution would succeed. 

The agendas of the largely black dem- 
ocratic movement in South Africa and 
that of the government have ul ways been 
on a collision course. Within the country, 
two major political groupings have crys- 
tallized -forcing the rest to abandon the 
little middle ground that is left. On one 
side, there is the alliance headed by the 
government, including among its allies 


Bantustan leaders like Zulu chief Gat- 
sha Buthelezi and several community 
councillors. On the other side, there is 
the alliance that revolves around the Af- 
rican National Congress and the work- 
ing-class movement. 

For the black South Africans, the re- 
cent imposition of a second state of emer- 
gency by the Nationalist government of 
P.W. Botha carries with it a special 
meaning: they see it as proof of their 
growing strength. 

The first state of emergency, in 1960, 
led to many political organizations and 
activists going underground. The ANC 
was banned during that emergency. The 
significance of it was that it marked a 
turning point in the struggle inside 
South Africa— from then on, the ANC 
adopted a policy of armed struggle. The 
question now is whether the current 
state of emergency will mark yet an- 
other turning point. 

In the streets of the black townships 
these days, it is the young revolution- 
aries who have the upper hand in the. 
psychological battle to control tho minds 
of the masses. In the townships, to live 
and die for the struggle ensures everlast- 
ing martyrdom, while connivance with 
the white minority government can en- 
sure instant death. 

On this issue of black violence against 
blacks, it must be understood that the 
majority view is that the structure of 
apartheid relies to a very great extent on 
the collaboration of certain blacks. It 
thus becomes impossible to wage a strug- 
gle against apartheid without fighting 


the agents of its structure. 

When young militants kill those sus- 
pected to be informers, using— for lack of 
sophisticated equipment— crude meth- 
ods, there iB an outcry. We blacks would 
prefer not to use violence, but it is the 
state that is violent. Under such circum- 
stances, failure to use violence means to 
subject oneself to even more state vio- 
lence. 

The national psychology has now 
changed. For blacks, it has been the real- 
ization that they would remain op- 
pressed as long as they believed the re- 
gime to be invincible. It was the 
mindframe of being oppressed. For 
whites too, it has changed, for their psy- 
chology was based on the belief that they, 
as a class, were invincible. Now the 
scales have tipped. Blacks are more con- 
fident, whites less so. 

These changes havo taken place amid 
the current, growing debate, within 
South Africu and abroad, which revolves 
around the twin issues of the govern- 
ment's talk of reform and the strength of 
black opposition. 

It has become fashionable for tho de- 
fenders of apartheid to say that reform 
must be given a chanco. These advocates 
of patience point to actions such as the 
scrapping of the ban on racially mixed 
marriages and the easing of "petty 
apartheid" in hotels and restaurants. 
They say, these apologists, that the gov- 
ernment has finally accepted that apart- 
heid must be done away with and that 
the suffering millions must give the gov 
continued on page 4 
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if m tin urd fi am page 3 
cr iinn'iil a chanrc Id implement its re- 
form {ij'Df'rani. 

The nvenvlielriiing hlsn-k lespousi? tn 
I It if* kind nC rea:!Diiinj{ in nhsulule cun* 
ti‘ni|»I.Thi*irdeiMJiiul in plain and simple*: 
VVo want majority rule*. And wn want il 
now.” Nothing loss will do. To accept tlio 
reform argument is to err. IL is to aHsumi? 
that I Ik iso who so carefully gave lii rl li U» 
mid nurtured apartheid enuM now he 
charged with its dust nic Linn. 

The give- nd'orni-a-ehn lice attitude is 
chfiructcristic of those who arc firmly on- 
nr mi cod in tho system, and those include 
sunn* black ponplo.Tho oppressed lioliuvo 
that it is the work inn people who should 
ho given a chance, a elm nee tn change 
this sucioty. Tho reform altitude is ex- 
tremely patronizing, a potrunngo Unit 
many find olio naive. 

If you huvu never hoard tho sickening 
thud nf a police baton as it lands on an 
elderly, dHonsoh'.ss woman’s lu-ad, nr 
hit vi* never 1111110 across tin* lifeless 
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The abused maforlty 


bodies of children lying sprawled on 
township st reets, victims of police bui- 
lds, you may he excused for your patron- 
age. 

Your patronage could even be under- 
standable mid forgiven if you have not 
been subjected to duLvnlinn, torture, 
alinse or assault, or indeed if you have 
never fallen prey to the thousands of 
laws and regulations that govern our 
very existence. 

K is only natural that the law and or- 
der in such societies exist exclusively for 
the benefit of the minority, and for the 
abuse of the majority. 

It is therefore frightening to hear from 
a US President that the state of emer- 
gency in South Africa is necessary to re- 
store law uml order. Whose order? What 
law? How the lies pc rate and vicious 
clutches of a repressive regime can be de- 
scribed ns the restoration of law and or- 
der is beyond me and millions of other 
.South Africans. 

No, this reform is bogus ami wo have 
had enough of frauds liiat come in the 
guise of reform. If re for m was taking 
place or, indeed, was at. all possible, why 
do we uml an army to implement it? 

[I is quili* clear that the imposition of u 
stale of emergency is mi acknowledge- 
ment that neither the South African ju- 
dicial system, nor this country’s count- 
less pieces nf security legislation, nor, for 
that matter. iLs very political structure, 
can deal willi the problems it faces. 

/lui’ltifthr Si uni u, a Smith African jour- 
nalist, is f iuin ding editor nf The New Nu- 
tioii, n line publication in Johannesburg. 
His father is serving life imprisonment, 
with ANC hauler Nelson Mandela, for 
seeking to overthrow the South African 
government. 
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Apartheid’s injustice indexes: using color as basis for inequality 


White S. Africa 

continued from page 3 

What they know they get from the me- 
dia. Many dismiss the rioting as the 
murderous conduct that one has come to 
expect from blacks. This is especially 
true among the ultra-rightwing Afrika- 
ners, who use the violence as an argu- 
nient to maintain strict apartheid: 
‘‘Blacks are savages. How can power be 
given to such people? Their way of life is 
different from that of whites. Whites 
have to retain control.” Such arguments 
are persuasive, especially among the ru- 
ral farming communities where the 
right wing has its main support. 

‘For many, rioting is but 
the murderous conduct 
one expects from black s’ 

The concerned, much fewer in num- 
ber, see the violence os the first stages of 
a revolution that will take years to gain 
its victory but which, in the meantime, 
will inexorably sap the economic 
strength of the country and the pleasure 
oi living in it. These, among whom I 
count myself, are oppulled at the coat, in 
terms of human lives, of tolerance and 
understanding, of money and valuable 
time-time for negotiation and for 
reaching solutions. 

As a white South African, whose fa- 
ther was an Afrikaner and mother an 
English-speaking descendant of an En- 
glish tea merchant, several practical 
thoughts are uppermost in my mind, 


apart from questions of justice, fair play 
and decency: 

• The inevitability of the black majority 
eventually gaining power and ruling the 
country, suggests that the obvious course 
for whites should be to seek a meeting 
ground with blacks as quickly as possi- 
ble, so that whatever friendship and un- 
derstanding now exists is not. eroded by 
black frustration, deprivation and anger 
at the whites' refusal to come to terms: 

• White determination to hold on to their 

privileged positions will result in blacks 
fighting to reduce these privileges and, 
also, in them becoming radicalized 
White intractability will result in in- 
creasing black intractability, leading in- 
evitably to white racism being replact-d 
by black racism; . . 

• South Africa has enormous potent 1 a • 
It is a powerhouse of industrial capubi • 
ity, ideas, materials and remarkable pen- 
pie, black and white. Now the country s 
prosperity is being threatened by sanc- 
tions imposed by an angry and irus 
trated West. 

Yet, the alternative could be so at t na- 
tive. Should apartheid be eliminnt 
and government and opportun' ) 
shared, South Africa would be accept 
by the West as an honorable nn 10 
again. Its economic advance as the w° r 
shop of Africa would know no bonnd.% 
the benefit of all its inhabitants. 

Raymond Louw, former ed itor u f 
South African newspaper Rand not 
Mail, is now editor and publisher uf 11 
newsletter Southern Africa Report 
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NEW YORK-Claude de Kemoularia is running late. 
It’s Friday afternoon, the traffic leaving town is getting 
thicker and he hasn't even packed yet. In a few hours he 
is having dinner in Long Island with US Vice President 
George Bush. Earlier in the day, it was lunch with tho 
Soviet ambassador to the United Nations. In between, 
he managed to squeeze in a hastily arranged interview 
with an out-of-town reporter, placed several calls and 
glanced at the latest news dispatches sent in by his 
press secretary. 

As the French ambassador to the UN, de Kemoularia 
is no stranger to the fast-paced diplomatic circuit. 
Lately, though, that pace has quickened. On July 25, he 
called a Bpecial meeting of the UN Security Council to 
submit n resolution condemning apartheid. The day be- 
fore, France announced that its ambassador to South 
Africa would be recalled and all new investments in the 
country would be suspended. For the first time, a West- 
ern pijwef was openly acting against apartheid. The re- 
percussions were immediate. 

Tin* foreign ministers of the EEC countries called all 
their ambassadors from South Africa to a meeting in 
late August, in Helsinki, to discuss what steps to take. 
They also decided that Luxembourg, currently holding 
llte EEC’s presidency, would be joined by Italy and Hol- 
land, respectively the past and future presidents, to 
hold talks directly with South Africa. 

Spain announced that it is not sending its ambassa- 
dor hack to Pretoria. Denmark and Norway, which do 
not have full ambassadors, are not sending back their 
consuls general. Argentina recalled its charge d'af- 
faires. And the US, abandoning the cautious rhetoric of 
ilsnwn "constructive engagement” policy, issued a 
statement asking for “bold decisions" that would give 
''political rights, justice and equality” to the South Afri- 
can black majority. 

To remain silent was to be an accomplice,” says de 
Kemoularia in a clear, straightfoward voice, explaining 
his country’s decisions. “France cannot accept South Af- 
rica's 'racistne d'6tat’. It’s shocking.” France’s actions, 
ho adds, are the natural result of having human rights 
35 the basis of its foreign policy. "One cannot fight 
against what is going on in Afghanistan or in Chile, if 
one doesn’t fight against what is going on in South Af- 
rica." 

He fully recognizes the international implications of 
wh a position. "We don’t forget that South Africans 
fought in 1918 to defend France during World War I, 
<hat many of them are buried in French cemeteries. We 
don't take our stand with pleasure. Still, human rights 
ore more important. We know it is hard for the British 
•f° 80 along). We don’t want to embarrass them. And we 
do not intend, and will not, play the US Congress 
“gainst the (Reagan) administration. But, still, we can’t 
remain silent.” 


‘With public opinion backing us, 
we can go further 
in our condemnation of apartheid. ’ 


.. French human rights offensive was out- 

med last April when Prime Minister Laurent Fabius 
announced that sharp measures would be adopted if 
°uth Africa didn't take positive steps within 18 
Jonths. This grace period, though, was cut short when 
Gloria established a state of emergency in certain 
areas inside South Africa. 

the pressure of public opinion, from right to 
■ that made government action mandatory,” recalls 

u “ j rrn — 


Kemoularia. “On July 22, during an EEC meeting in 
nissels, France suggested the adoption of harsh mea- 
■ r *s in relation to South Africa. Nothing was done, be- 
' j* ® ne delegation,” which the ambassador’s diplo- 
B rir C L n ret * on P reventfi him from identifying as the 
Inna n ' Was re toctant. (France’s Foreign Minister) Ro- 
"n nx 188 Was extrem ely disapointed.” 
with p . eS( ^ a Y night, the 23rd, Minister Dumas met 
j n . rime Minister Fabius. And on Wednesday morn- 
rrnm 1 ? Cfl ^ iliet meeting where the decisions to sum- 
and ^ ^ Security Council, recall the ambassador 

^vestments were approved, the Prime 
Phris r . ma ^ e toem public. Next morning I flew from 
r „n .f, 1 upon arriving in New York, immediately 

ca '‘ed the council meeting” 
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Ambassador de Kemoularia explains that despite the 
tough language, the resolution presented before the Se- 
curity Council did not stray from previous positions 
taken by his government regarding what goes on inside 
South Africa. "It is important to keep in mind that 
France has always taken very strong positions against 
apartheid. This time, we felt the state of emergency de- 
manded immediate action. And this despite the approx- 
imately (US)$1.6 billion France has invested in South 
Africa." 

"It must be noted," he continues, "that the resolution 
proposed by France calls for voluntary sanctions 
against the regime in Pretoria. It is a very strong moral 
condemnation, but the technicalities of how to act upon 
it are left up to each government. Of course, some black 
African nations wanted harsher technicalities, while 
some Western allies supported a milder moral stand. As 
a consequence of France's attitude, 1 think that in' the 
near future we’ll see the Asian countries, the non- 
aligned nations bringing back the South African prob- 
lem to the UN forum." 


■ \ 
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Ambassador de Kemoularia: 
‘Fiance couldn 7 remain s/M J 


"In the end," says the ambassador, already walking 
toward the elevator, on his way to dinner with the US 
vice president, "France’s resolution was a severe moral 
warning coupled with mild practical measures. We can 
just hope that the South African government will un- 
derstand it. Because with the pressure of public opinion 
backing us, we can go further in our condemnation of 
apartheid." 

Outside, the traffic moves slowly. Somewhere in Long 
Island, George Bush is getting ready for dinner. And 
apnrlheid, not exactly a mild dish, is sure to be on the 
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Unlike other business magazines, 

Harvard Business Review doesn't turn 
the clock back to report what happened W 
last week or last month. Instead, HBR is 
set to the future, offering pioneering arti- 
cles by researchers and expert executives to 
help managers plan the moves that make 
tomorrow's news. HBR is a magazine of man- 
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agement, organization, and policy. As a matter 
of fact, the thought reflected in its pages is 
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timeless. 


Think about it. Shouldn't you join now the 
quarter- million decision makers who subscribe to 
HBR? The few minutes you invest filling out this 
coupon could cam benefits that will last throughout 
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It is not blacks 
against whites. 

At least, not yet. 

Bjr Hilary Ng'wano 

Associate Editor in Sub-Sahara Africa 

NAIROBI, Kenya— Tli e violence now going on in South 
Africa represents a mqjor shift in the development of 
the crisis in that sad country. 

, At least in the black urban areas of the country the 
government is becoming increasingly incapable of gov- 
P*hi n 8i even if it still has the capacity to coerce the 
blatk urban population into submission. 

Whether the situation will develop further into a 
truly revolutionary one remains to be seen. A lot will 
depend on how the Pretoria regime handles the present 
.. crB fe» and in particular whether black reaction to gov- 
ernment measures to maintain law and order will turn 
' into the much talked about generalized race war be- 
Uwtt blacks and whites. 

So far, most of the anger and fmsHral Ion of the black 
community with the apartheid system has been di- 
; rc?t«l against the black community itself. Black police- 
men anil government administrators have been at- 
tacked and sometimes murdered, and their homes have 
beonfireboinbwJ, 

■ whites of South Africa have been untouched by 
the violence; escept by the economic slump from which 
the country is now suffering. 

Recently, however, blacks in Durban have attacked 
South Africans of Indian origin and looted their shops 
and homes, some of which have boon burnt to the 
ground. 


It is difficult to tell from this far away whether the vi- 
olence against the Indian community in Durban is basi- 
cally a racial manifestation of the bitterness blacks feel 
agamst the apartheid system. There is certainly reason 
to beli eve that blacks resented the decision by those vot- 
ers of the Indian community who went to the polls last 
year in support of the new constitutional measures 
which gave Indians and coloreds some measure of politi- 

whatTvm- to Whi ' e makinB n ° “ toi 

?° T ilar vioIence has be6 “ directed 

agatasttoe colored community, it is safe to assume that 

ton^Zr ntamayh r°* ercausa8be ei'ieei'acial 

iKS y what ^ whites of South 

If, on the other hand, blacks in Durban are at last di- 
rating some of their violence away from the black com- 

becauBe ofracial feel- 
ngs, then the situation could become truly revolution- 

St'vSf m f S ° Uth Afric 1 ? might at ,a8t w ^t to carry 

government 0 * 8 Bga ™^ wh| te8— not merely against the 

Though the government in South Af- 
rica is fairly adept at dealing with orga- 
nized terrorism aimed against the state, 
such as acts of sabotage against power or 
oil installations, the government may 
not be in a strong position to deal with 

l e MtofamS inatindiVidUalwhiteao1 ' 

Any appreciable inability on the part 
ortho Pretoria regime to deal with such 
terrorism would very quickly erode the 

Mnfiilence which the white community 

1? ■ m seoma to exude 
about Sts future in that country. With 

confidence dwindling, there would be a 
^f B r V ^ Vhite T dus frorn South Af- - 


Tliat is more or less what happened during the Sjf 
Mau rebellion in Kenya before independence, 
other countries such as Algeria, the Portuguese 
1 nies as well as Rhodesia, where the majority indigene 
populations conducted a protracted armed struggle t 
gain political freedom. 

Whether the situation in South Africa will end upjj* 
generalized race war between blacks and whitest 
pend on how adept the white mi nority regime is at f 
ing with the current crisis. If the Pretoria regime c 
sustain a situation in which blacks continue o 
blacks or are the only victims of violence, it cankeep 
situation under some ki nd of control. . 

From all indications, however, the regime “ . 
have the ability to keep the white community sae 
the ire of blacks. Once whites begin to fal .1 ^ 
black violence in any appreciable manner, » 
take five years before the whole apartheid edui 
tumbling down. i 

Hilary Ng’weno is editor and publisher of the ^ 

view, a news magazine published in Nairobi. 



SQfar, blacks have been viettms 

directing their own whence against 
other Macks and minorities (awe). 
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This noted scene from the Bayeaux 
Tapestry shows the Anglo-Saxons 
pointing up at HallBy’s comet, which 
was regarded In 1086 as an omen ot 
the conquest ol England by William, 
Duke ot Normandy. 



Pandemonium broke out In Constanti- 
nople whan a comet appeared In 1556. 
The man on the moon appears In the 
top right-hand comer. 
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Welcoming a famous 
celestial visitor 

The spectacular sight of Halley's comet has produced fear and awe 
since the Chinese first recorded its visits in 240 B. C. Even as recently as 
1910 , international hysteria resulted when rumors spread that its 
tail would lash the earth with poisonous gases. But this time, the return 
of the comet for its once-every-76-year visit has instead sparked 
unprecedented international cooperation in an extraordinary scientific 
effort to probe the comet for clues to the origins of our solar system. 

By Stephen Maran 

Special to WorldPaper 


The English astronomer 
w Edmond Halley (1656-1742). 



CHEVY CHASE, USA- One week next March, a fleet 
jp ft ye heavily instrumented spacecraft launched by 

several countries will sweep past Halley’s comet at 
| 1 W » speeds of up to 175,000 miles per hour in an historic sa- 

ier ™B1W ~ ~ -1' llM f lute to the famous celestial visitor. All five craft have 
12). been launched since December and are currently work- 

of the spacecraft, Vega l and Vega 
m *^j*»f**i*6* \ 2, were sent by the Soviet Union. Travel- 

' \ lin s b y wa >\° f 0,8 p' 8 "? 1 Ve T; T, here 

t they ^. 0 p pe( j lander probes and balloon- 

j* 1 , mapaavuIi rlowi I'aQ m 
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the Star of Bethlehem in his famous "Ad- 
/ i V . j j \ { oration of the Magi." Giotto the space- 

• ,* j \ t 1 \ craft was built by the European Space 

b ;i" \ 1 1%. \ Agency (ESA), a consortium formed by 

■V “ J $®/. /. eleven West European nations. 

These maps Showing the path Of Hal- In equipping and steering the comet fleet, interna- 
ls comet through the solar system tional cooperation-not political rivalry-is I the watch- 

(top) and the constellations (below), word. ThiB builds on a tradition of cooperation among 

irare apparently drawn soon after the the world’s astronomers, who find the cosmos too vast to 

1758 apparition that confirmed explore alone, whether with telescopes on the ground or 

Haney’s prediction, with satellites in space. 


borne atmospheric research devices in 
June, they are now en route to the comet. 
Two others, Sagitake and Planet A, are 
the first interplanetary spaceprobes to 
be launched by Japan and represent a 
milestone in that country’s growing 
space program. 

The fifth spacecraft, Giotto, is named 
for the Italian Renaissance painter, who 
viewed the 1301 A.D. apparition of Hal- 
ley’s comet and may have uBed a sketch 
of the comet os the basis for a depiction of 




The most publicized items in the Halley’s comet coop- 
eration are two US-made precision dust detectors, built 
in a physics laboratory at the University of Chicago and 
mounted in the two Soviet comet probes. This arrange- 
ment, hastily consumated in an era of less than maxi- 
mum detente, was kept secret and thus noncontrover- 
sial until the first Vega was safely launched. 

Giotto, ESA’s probe, is equipped with a payload of so- 
phisticated instruments, including a "Multicolor Cam- 
era" that is based on an optical design which was do- 
nated by an American astronomer, G. Edward Da- 
nielson of the California Institute of Technology in 
Pasadena, after the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) dropped its plans for a US mis- 
sion to Halley’s comet. 

To keep the fleet on target, the Insti- 
^ tute’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory, with 

-j* fSh a) ^ ar 8 e antennae in California, Spain and 
=L vSjMS Australia, is helping to track the five 
-k- spacec raft with its Deep Space N etwork. 
fo JL Pictures flashed from Vega 1, which will 

fly past the comet first, on March 6, 1986, 
will be used to derive improved orbital 
data on the comet. These data, which the 
USSR has agreed to furnish promptly to 
ESA, will allow ground controllers to 
steer Giotto to within about 300 miles of 
the comet’s nucleus on March 13. There, 
tel© v ' ae d images from the Multicolor 
Camera should reveal whether the 
"dirty iceball” theory of Harvard Uni- 
versity astronomer Fred Whipple is cor- 
rect. According to Whipple, the nucleus 
— *== of the comet is a big lump of ice and fro- 
zen gases, interspersed with rock dust. 

International cooperation is most common in areas of 
astronomy concerned with rare events, such as the 
once-in-76-years apparition of Halley’s comet, in the 
conduct of extensive, time-consuming observation pro- 
grams, and in the development of expensive, big tele- 
scopes and observatory sites. 

Recently, for example, astronomers concluded a two- 
year "international campaign" to focus telescopes on a 
strange stellar eel ipse of a supergiant star, epsilon Auri- 
gae, that occurs once every 27 years. The eclipse lasted 
from the summer of 1982 to the spring of 1984. During 
that time, "about 80 astronomers from 15 countries" 
sent observations, according to Robert Stencel, a NASA 
astronomer who was co-editor of a newsletter devoted to 
reports on the eclipse. Included were data and measure- 
ments from Mexico, the People’s Republic of China, 
Sweden, Yugoslavia and the German Democratic Re- 
public, among others. 

The investigators, still sifting through these reports, 
are trying to learn the nature of the mysterious dark 
cloud that caused the eclipse, and what kind of stars, il 
any, lurk within it. Stencel says an excellent data set 
has been compiled, "but there still are contradictions." 
Unless these are resolved, another international cam- 
paign may be scheduled for the next eclipse of epsilon 
Aurigae, in the year 2010. 

The construction of observatories is another area in 
which nations often pool their resources. The Anglo 
Australian Observatory in New South Whales, where a 
new mapping of the southern sky is taking place, is just 
one example. Others include the new Canada-France 
Hawaii telescope, on the Mauna Kea peak in Hawaii 
and the European Southern Observatory (ESO) or 
Cerro La Silla, in Chile. E^O also is considering the de 
velopment of a huge new instrument that is simply 
called the Very Large Telescope, which will be built i: 
astronomers from the member nations can agree on op 
tical design and location. 

Big new telescopes are not cheap.They cost in the tern 
of millions of US dollars each, and thus it makes sense 
to share the expenses of their construction and opera 
tion.This kind of cooperation also brings another kini 
of sharing between nations— in the glory and satisfac 
tion of scientific discovery. 

Stephen Maran is an astronomer and science writer wh 
lives in Chevy Chase, Maryland. 
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Want to move 200 billion dollars? 
Put your finger on the button 

The international electronic money-go-round 


By Jonathan Hakim 

Special £o WorldPaper 

LONDON— Two hundred billion dollars 
worth of currencies— more than the 
gross national product of many Third 
World countries— is traded every work- 
ing day, around the world, by the foreign 
exchange dealers. It's a 24 hour market: 
when New York closes, dealers in Tbkyo 
have already settled in at their desks; by 
the time they are ready for home, Lon- 
don is in full swing. What makes this 
ceaseless activity possible is technology. 

The dealers— shirt-sleeved, young 
fniost in their late 20^)and highly paid- 
sit in the dealing rooms of big banks and 
corporations in all the major, and a host 
of lesser, financial centers, In front of 
them, identical flickering screons, 
linked by fiber optics and satellites, open 
into an high speed electronic global net- 
work. Tho screens display the latest 
prices and the most recent political news 
from around the world, and allow the 
dealers to electronically communicate 
and trade with each other at the push of 
□ button. 

The result should be a textbook exam- 
ple of an efficient market: artificial bar- 
riers are few, information is cheap and 
communications instantanuous. But the 
technology has helped produce a very 
unlextbook-iike effect: foreign exchange 


markets fluctuate wildly, and the fluctu- 
ations, far from subsiding, have only in- 
creased since 1973 (see charts), when the 
system of fixed exchange rates was aban- 
doned. Ironically, one reason for such 
variations is the very sophistication of 
the technology itself. Big corporations 
have their own computers and money- 
market screens, and they are no longer 
content to leave their idle cash in the lo- 
cal bank. Instead, they move it agres- 
sively between currencies and markets 
so as to increase their returns. 

In the dealing room, the foreign ex- 
change dealer knows that his competi- 
tors around the world are looking at sim- 
ilar screens, seei ng exactly what he sees, 
when he sees it. To make profits he must 
react quickly. Thus, any twitch in inter- 
est rates in one country can lead to enor- 
mous shills of short-term money, looking 
for the highest returns. Such high-speed 
dealing makes the money markets fer- 
tile breeding grounds for rumor and 
speculation. Last year’s run on the de- 
posits of Continental Illinois, then the 
eighth-largest bank in the United 
States, began in Asia and snowballed in 
London ; by the timo the sun rose over the 
US, the bank’s solvency was almost fa- 
tally undermined. 

All this seems rather esoteric, with lit- 
tle relevance outside the world of the in- 
ternational money men. But in the time 
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it has taken you to read from the begin- 
ning of this article, the value of your cur- 
rency could easily have changed by one 
percent in relation to the US dollar or 
the Japanese yen. Think how easy, then, 
for a company’s profits to be wiped out by 
unexpected exchange rate movements in 
the three or four months between receipt 
of an export order and delivery of the 
goods. 

To minimize such risks, many com- 
panies are having to divert an increasing 
number of executives away from the pro- 
duction line, to concentrate instead on 
managing financial risk. To do so, these 
executives are using hundreds of com- 
plex new techniques— such as currency 
options, financial futures and. interest- 
rate swaps— which would not even exist 
without the help of sophisticated com- 
puters. 

Bankers, too, worry about the impact 
of foreign exchange and interest rate 
movements. In calmer times, a banker’s 
sleepless nights were caused by fear that 
a customer was about to go bust. Now, 
they fret that unanticipated shifts in the 
financial markets could, at the blink of a 
screen, reduce the value of the stocks and 
bonds they own. Under such circum- 
stances, governments must be increas- 
ingly vigilant if they are to keep their 
banking systems healthy. 

The new financial technology also has 
important implications for the develop- 
ing countries. To cope with the financial 
fluctuations, the big banks are gradualy 
shifting away from long-term loans, con- 
centrating instead on issuing bonds and 
securities for their customers, which can 
then be sold on to other investors. This 
works well with the US Treasury and the 
giant multinationals, whose credit-rat- 
ings are impeccable. But how many in- 
vestors in the developed world will rush 
to buy bonds issued by deeply indebted 
developing countries? 

Deprived of loans from the interna- 
tional banks, those countries are going 
to have to rely more and more on finan- 
cial agencies such as the World Bank 
and the regional development banks. 
These institutions can raise money in 
the financial markets and re-lend it for 
worthwhile development projects. Inter- 
estingly enough, the World Bank has be- 
come one of the biggest and most savvy 
borrowers around, making use of novel 
financing techniques which its poorer 

Semselve 0Untl ^ S C ° U ^ not Contem P ls to 

, ^deeper meaningof all theserecent 
developments is clear: technology, al- 
ready an integral part of the world’s fi- 
nancial markets, will go on growing in 
importance. And so, too, will the acorn- 
panymg risks and fluctuations. ■ 1 

. Individuals, companies, even coiin- 
fS W beable to devise new financial ' 
{f™? l P shirt- tho98. risks (into Others.' 
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At the core,computen j 

THE AVERAGE payment is USS j 
million. On a regular day, almost J 

120.000 payments are processed, • 
bringing the daily total to about $331 ’ 
billion. It all happens in midtown ; 

Manhattan , on 11,000 square feel filled 

with massive computer systems, • 
sophisticated telecommunications 
equipment and 200 highly specialized j 
people. i 

It is something called CHIPS-for j 
Clearing House Interbank Payment j 
System —and it connects 130 banks aS ! 
over the world, through a aettlemeri j 
procedure of all their business deals j 
in US dollars. Transactions In ■ 
eurodollars, in foreign 1 

foreign trade, all move through t« [ 
CHIPS wire. „ . [ 

Everyday at 4:30 p.m. Neff j 
time all the transactions are seltKft j, 
with each bank (or Us represented* [ 
receiving its daily 'status rep°“ , ! 

sending back its confirmation £ = 
acceptance. Everything is then maw ■ 
official— and final-by notifying^ , 
Federal Reserve Bank. . j 

As a backup to all this, ano 

8.000 square feet of computers • 
cables is always ready, elsew ; 

Manhattan, to take over in * 

emergency. Established Jn ^ 
consortium of major t 

for-profit operation, CHIPS la J JjJ f 
successful enterprise: it • 

percent of all payments in / 

in the world. \ 


Forbes. 

The most efficient way 
of reaching America’s 
most influential 
executives. 


A gjance at the graph will tell you what a 
study by a leading independent researcher, 
Market Facts, Inc., told us: That Forbes is 
preferred reading by more corporate officers in 
1,000 of America's largest service and industrial 
companies. In comparison with Fortune and 

Magazines read regularly by corporate officers 
in 1,000 of America's largest companies. 4 


61.8% ^ 


FORTUNE 


t ■ ^Market Facts, Inc. 1984 
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: fii^thfer itiformatibn, please contact Peter M. Schoff, Director of 

International, Advertising (Europe, Middte East, Africa), Forbes 
Magazine, 50 PaU Mall, London SW1Y 5JQ, England, Tel: (01 ) 930- 
y'vl/ij br James W LaCirignola, Director of International AdvertiS; ■ 
i n .S (Tn^'Ameriqas, Asia, Pacific), Forbes Ma^zine, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
; JJNew York, NY 10011, Tel: (212) 620-2200. 


Business Week, Forbes was judged to be overall 
favorite by 44%, versus 29% for Business Week 
and 19% for Fortune. 

When regular readers were asked which of the 
three reflects best the excitement of business, 
Forbes had twice the scores of the other two. 

And when asked which of the three stands for 
"free enterprise," 71% named Forbes, compared 
with 13% for Fortune and 7% for Business Week. 

These results confirm surveys done over the 
past fifteen years showing that more officers in 
big business read Forbes regularly than either 
Fortune or Business Week. 

As the graphs so eloquently show, Forbes is 
the most cost-effective business magazine for 
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By John M. Hamilton 

Specfai to WbridPaper 


HATTIESBURG, USA— The solid store- 
front 8 lining Main Street here and the 
rolling hills of pine trees and soybean 
fields outside town give little hint that 
this small southeast Mississippi commu- 
nity has much, if anything, to do with 
Latin America. 

But appearances are deceptive. The 
40,000 residents of Hattiesburg have, 
without quite realizing it, forged connec- 
tions to virtually every corner of Latin 
America. 

Located about 70 miles inland from 
the Gulf Coast, Hattiesburg is typically 
American. It has a mix of farm and man- 
ufacturing activity, including a large for- 
estry industry, a more or less average un- 
employment rate, and apassion for its lo- 
cal university football team. 

Precisely because Hattiesburg is typi- 
cal, it provides a striking example of the 
change in American international rela- 
tions that has occurred since World War 
II, whon scores of poorer nations began 
to seek dynamic, independent courses of 
development. 

United States trade with developing 
countries is now larger than with West- 
ern Europe and Japan combined— the 
most often-cited example of the growing 
importance of the Third World to the 
US. But far less understood is how var- 
ied these ties havo become. 

Hattiesburg manufacturers, for exam- 
ple, buy motors and steel from Brazilian 
companies that offer better prices and 
speedier delivery than their US counter- 
parts. 

Conversely, local companies have 
found Latin American countries to be 
fertile markets for thoir products. When 


In Hattiesburg, it is 
indeed a small world 

A Mississippi connection 


larly in Latin America. "If we are e* 

prosperous again, it will be because^ 1 ^2 = i I mo 

the Latin American economy.’’ u » * . Ssg555 = = 5 = =■ = 

William Taylor, head of the Institute 

The ebb and flow of the erica tf L. i 
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beans, America’s number one foreignT ! 

change earner, have had the same effect I 
Hattiesburg farmers sell nearly all of ! If ialrpfi twO 
their soybeans to developing couZ L ^ , 

such as Mexico, which uses themes tO tangO. JBUt 
high-protein chicken feed, and South K* p Q „J 0 19 

rea, where they are turned into soy • IfeX 811(1 UaTCiei f 
sauce. But these international markets \ 

have begun to shrink. Debt-laden Latin * The tango seems to beenjoying a reaur- 



American nations have had to cut back 
on food imports in order to service their 
borrowings from abroad. 

Although economic problems hare 


paceof aorta in Cuba. The hypnotic latin 
rhythm that became a worldwide craze in 
the 1930s and 40s has been relatively dor- 
[ mnt in recent years. But this summer an 


made Hattiesburg’s international coo- ! International Tango Festival was held in 

j.; . .1 - ~ ... wr ii/ m l j u j 


the new Leaf River Forest Products pulp 
plant went into business last year, one of 
its first customers was Mexico. Plant 
management expects the developing 
world to be its fastest growing market. 

"Without exports to developing coun- 
tries, we would have been calling in the 
auctioneers.” says Jim Hanneke, man- 
ager of the Miller-Picking air condition- 
ing plant. 

Even illicit international trade flour- 
ishes here. In recent years drug smug- 
glers have been apprehended at Hie Hat- 
tiesburg Municipal Airport, where they 
land in hopes of avoiding coastal authori- 
ties. The cargo of coca, which is used to 
produce cocaine, and marijuana comes 
from countries such as Colombia. 

The environmental problems of Latin 
America can be Hattiesburg’s environ- 
mental problems, too. Local farmers ex- 
port nearly all their wheat and soybeans, 
often on ships that use the Panama Ca- 


nal. Deforestation along the Panama Ca- 
nal watershed has caused water short- 
ages that restrict passage during certain 
timesoftheyear. 

The reactions of local residents to the 
exotic connections of their small commu- 
nity fall basically into two categories: ei- 
ther they complain that imports put too 
many people out of work or they simply 
don’t pay much attention. In the words of 
one, "I just come here to build air condi- 
tioners and I don’t think about foreign 
policy.” 

On a larger scale, the complexity of 
the development process in poor coun- 
tries and the vagaries of global eco- 
nomics are always altering the lines of 
interdependence. 

The recent drop in world oil prices, for 
instance, has led to drastic enrollment 
cuts at the English Language Institute, 
where almost all of the students were 
from oil exporting countries, particu- 


nections as unsettling as a Caribbeta 
hurricane lately, there are wholly ph. 
surable aspects as well, particularly in 
two of Hattiesburg’s chief putting 
sports and beauty contests. 

Although American football still dom- 
inates attention, soccer has become a lo- 
cal sport' since USM fielded a team, 


jtAeffarl Marx Theatre in Havana, dedic- 
ated to Carlos Oardel, considered the 
ptate&l tango singer of all time. 

According to Joaquin Santana of Pre- 
m Latina, today's "Habaneras," (resir 
fonts of Havana) " have rediscovered the 
tangpand succumbed to its spell " Tango 
madness ” is not comparable to what it 


which is heavily Latin American. And ! 30 years ago," he writes, "but it's 

while Mississippians consider the sue- : tooling easily and gaining strength, 

cess of their ladies in beauty amUetoa ! beanie and go, but right now the tango 

strictly regional specialty, there is a b [ ^everything going for it" 

son about interdependence in the out- j 

come of a recent Miss Hattiesburg con- ■ = 

The mother of the winner was Nicera- l Go ahead, copy me; 

Z;“ ewimer ’ 8actinthettk ' Imakemyday 

The flamenco, of course. 



John M. Hamilton, a former foreign ac 
respondent and now North American Ad 
visor at the World Bank recently spenln 
month detailing connections between Hot 
tiesburg, Mississippi and the world. 
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Most computer users know how easy it 
if to make illegal copies of software pro- 
grams. Heretofore, manufacturers could 
only issue idle threats. But now they 
; have developed a new system that actu- 
ally carries out their threats. 

Vault Corpt of Westlake Village, Cali- 
fornia, has developed the "Prolok Plus” 
syBtera that erases the entire contents of 
3 hard disk if you try to copy a program 
equipped with Prolok. It also ha9 a 
f w onn" that can damage your system 
> immediately or later— by surprise, 
v ' whether the idea will catch on in 
i volatile computer market remains to 
^ wseen. Preventing copying would result 
in more software programs being sold, 
>• , increased demand would cause 
t Kites to drop. . 


The Tamils look 
for a home 
away from home 


Tamils escaping the racial violence 
that has rocked Sri Lanka have found a 
respite in India and Canada, but not 
much of a welcome in the Netherlands, 
Switzerland or the United States. 

Communal rioting in the last several 
years has sent tens of thousands of Tam- 
ils in search of refuge. About 50,000 have 
gone to nearby India since the clashes of 
1983 that gained worldwide attention. 
While the Indian government has not 
given Tamils official refugee Btatus, "all 
are accepted and provided with food and 
shelter in open camps,” reports the US 
Committee for Refugees. About 2,000 
have arrived in Canada, where Tamils 
receive preferential treatment in ob- 
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Fop-ulation 

art 

With the highest population growth 
rate in the world, Kenya is urgently try- 
ing to convince its people of the need for 
family planning. But traditional posters, 
pamphlets and other educational mate- 
rials are usually done by outsiders who 
use concepts and images that have no 
meaning to the local population. 

So the government of Kenya and the 
US Agency for International Develop- 
ment invited 15 leading artists, mostly 
African, to a workshop in Nairobi, to 
study local cultures and create posters 
that speak to their way of life and way of 
thinking. The results were then shown to 
groups of 25 local people who critiqued 
the works for their cultural roievancy. 
The poster shown here, entitled 
"Watch Your Step,” was created by 
a young Kenyan named Bill Kaigwa. 


taining work permits and those who 
have been refused asylum are not being 
deported. 

Switzerland, however, studied the Sri 
Lankan situation in 1984 and announced 
that the 1,700 Tamils denied asylum 
could be sent back to their country with- 
out risk. Last January, the Dutch gov- 
ernment intercepted 45 Tamils who de- 
planed en route to East Berlin and re- 
turned them to Sri Lanka without public 
announcement. 

The US government, meanwhile, has 
denied all of the 130 Tamil applications 
for political asylum between 1983 and 
early 1986. While acknowledging that 
their complaints about discrimination 
and human rights violations are legiti- 
mate, it does not believe the Sri Lankan 
government, as a policy, persecutes Tam- 
ils and has not granted them the same 
"extended voluntary departure” policy 
that allows Boles, Afghans, Ethiopians 
and Ugandans to stay. 

Undercurrents 


Vacuum car blues 

Japan may be affluent, but it has yet to 
learn how to handle Us effluent 

The world's leader in high technology 
has a surprisingly backward sewer sys- 
tem. Only half of Japan 3 s homes are 
equipped with flush toilets, and only half 
of those are connected to public sewers. 
The others empty into individual septic 
tanks, which often are not properly ser- 
viced and discharge untreated waste into 
the environment 

The problem arose when demand for 
flush toilets increased sharply in the past 
20 years, far outpacing the construction of 
sewers; according to 7b yoyuki Sabata of 
the Sankei Shimbun newspaper ofTbkya 
A new law regulating septic tanks should 
prevent the situation from worsening 
when it goes into effect in October, but it 
will not affect existing tanks. 

And there is the matter of the 50 percent 
of homeowners who still have non- flush 
toilets. Sabata writes that today they are 
"enduring scornful looks from the neigh- 
bors whenever the Vacuum car' arrives" to 
empty their privies. These tank trucks, 
which are seen leas frequently on Japanese 
streets these days, arc a sure sign that the 
neighbors have failed to keep up with the 
times. 


A new French label? 

Now that alcoholism is being accepted 
as a disease, not a vice, the time may 
have arrived for a medicinal cure. 
M4ram laboratories of France has devel- 
oped a new product that shows Bigns of 
becoming just that. 

The substance, homotaurinate of cal- 
cium, acts directly upon the central ner- 
vous system. Its success rate is double 
that of more conventional treatments in 
tests to 80 chronic alcoholics. A major fol- 
low-up study with 34 hospitals is now un- 
derway, and if it is successful, the new 
medicine may be available by early 1988. 


How to make 

a (clean) profit 




Conventional wisdom has it that controlling po$ul bn costs industry 
money and thus should be assiduouslyavoided. But 3 M company has 
tui'ned such thinking on Us head K © 

The Minnesota-based concern has developed a program called ”■ Pollu- 

tion Prevention Pays," or 3P, that it claims has reduced pollution while 
actually saving the company money Fifty-two projects in GreatBritain 
over a six-year period have saved 3Af about C \MS$1.6 million while cutting 
' 3,150 tons of air pollutants, 830 tons ofsludg^Q? and solid waste and 34 
million gallons of contaminated water. In addition, energy costs were re- 

ducedby$5.3 million over a nine-year per lad. 0 

• SM says traditional methods of tryitig to remove pollutants after they 
are produced are expensive, inefficient and also create waste. The 3P pro- 
gram encourages employees to fbcus instead rjj on redesigning products 
•: and improving the manufacturing process sovj less pollutianis generated 
in the first place. O 9 IS?* 

But far from being a corporate altruist 3M, in the best capitalist tradi- 
tion, adheres to the bottom line. A company memorandum to employees O 
clearly requires that "The project m ust have some monetary benefit to 
3M? '. £ J*. ■ o* 
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Only the Shadow Knows 

The photo of the shadows of a ladder 
and u soldier in the July issue of World- 
Paper reminded me of an idcnticu l nne ti- 
tled "Writing on the Wull," illustrating 
an article hy double Nobel Prize winner 
Linus Pauling in the UNESCO Courier 
in November. 1964. The ladder shown in 
that photo stands in grim testimony 
that metal withstands what flesh and 
blood can’t. 

What puzzles me is that while the 
Courier describes the scene as one in 
Hiroshima after August, 1945, WorldPa- 
per says the scene is a site in Nagasaki. 
Which of these two photos, both of which 
are of .Japanese origin, give the correct 
picture? 

— S.A. Uharmatiluke 
Guile, Sri Lanka 

Editor’s note: You luwe a keen eye 
and n good memory, hut the two pho- 
tographs, though strikingly similar, 


are different. You are referring to a 
photo taken In Hiroshima showing a 
ladder that had withstood the blast 
leaning against the wall while the 
man next to it was vaporized, leaving 
only his shadow. The photo we pub- 
lished in July (shown again here) was 
taken in Nagasaki. This one does not 
show the actual ladder-only its 
shadow— as well as the shadow of a 
soldier on picket duty who had just 
descended from his observation 
post, ironically enough, as it was an- 
nounced that all was clear. He had 
unfastened his sword, hooked it on a 
clapboard and was unbuttoning his 
jacket when the blast froze his image 
in the wall behind him. 


Wants to Help 

I read the article about Harry Bela- 
fonte and "USA for Africa" tWorldPaper, 
June, 1985) and I’m very happy because 
there are a lot of people doing something 
about starvation in Africa. I'm 15 years 
old and I want to do something, too. 1 
would like the names of some organisa- 
tions that I could write to and offer my 

— Silvina Enterrios 
Rosario, Argentina 

Tool for school 

I am writing to congratulate you on 
your issue on the roles played by women 
from different countries (WorldPaper, 
June, 1985). I hope there will be more of 
such good and solid topics to come. • 


WorldPaper lias given me great 1.' 
in writing my general paper at Aiafe?' 
Junior College. It has also wideX 
knowledge and caused me to be ' 
self-aware about many things takir- 
place today. ! 

—Sharon Goh Hsuan-I; 

Singapcs 1 

Covering the Middle East 

It is a great pleasure to have World?, 
per as a monthly supplement totheJer. 
salem Star newspaper in Jordan. Asoc' 
of your keen and permanent readers [ 
would like to thank your staff for IheV 
priceless efforts. > 

Although WorldPapef is regarded*/ 
the voices of the world and is much con 
cerned with featuring fresh perspective 
from around the world, you rarely devote 
your issues to Middle East affairs. li 
might be a good idea to shed more light 
on our part of the world. 

— Ewayyed AbuHou-h 
Irbid.Jonk 

Editor’s note: See the May,19S5 
WorldPaper cover story "Exhaustion 
overcomes the Middle East." 
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At 1 ARMSTRONG University's Graduate 
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22% ANNUAL RETURN 

The Caribbean Basin Investment Trust invests In short- 
term fully collateralized loans In countries In the Caribbean 
basin. Formed in 1982 under UK laws, CBIT Is a unit trust 
with the objective of maximizing Income with minimum risk. 


Since Inception, the Trust' has snown an average annual- 
ized rate of return of 22.07%; for the quarters ended June 
30, 1985, the rate was 23.01%. All earnings are paid in US 
dollars. 

To receive full Information about CBIT, call, telex or mall the 
coupon below. 
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The UN’s 
pathetic 
dilemma 



WHAT ABOUT THE NEXT forty years 
of the United Nations? After all, it iB the 
future of the UN, rather than its past, 
that we can do something about. 

The next decades will see a "small 
world" in which the developed nations’ 
per capita GNP will still be 12 times that 
of the developing nations, even if the 
growth rates set by the UN for the year 
2000 are achieved. The developing na- 
tions 1 population, however, will be five 
limes that of the developed world. Any- 
one who puts these two sets of figures to- 
gether must realize that the explosion 
will not be limited to population. 

We will live in a world in which it will 
take two to three hours to fly from Cara- 
cas to New York or from Lagos to London, 


a world in which the Bolivian, the Paki- 
stani or the Lebanese will see on televi- 
sion how people live in an affluent soci- 
ety, a world in which there will be no sub- 
urbia for the rich to insulate themselves 
from the poor. 

While the insane nuclear race will ex- 
tend into outer space, the world of the 
next decades will live and perhaps sleep 
with a balance-of-terror in the hands of 
20 or so ambitious nations armed with 
atomic weapons, not to mention terrorist 
groups using atomic bombs for black- 
mail or ransom. 

Could all these trends be arrested and 
world order maintained by the kind of in- 
ternational institution we now have? 
Forty years ago, the UN founders viewed 


the world as a model in which the main 
actor and almighty decision-maker was 
the natinn-state. Thus, they drafted the 
UN charter asa constitution fur an inter- 
national state system functioning ac- 
cording to Lhe principle of national sover- 
eignty. 

Of course the Big Five of the victorious 
coalition in World War II— US, USSR, 
Britain, France and China— reserved for 
themselves a privileged position as per- 
manent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, proceeding from their assumption 
that they would act ns coordinate man- 
agers of the world order, with each one 
enforcing UN decisions in its own sphere 
of influence. The whole arrangement re- 
flected the ideology of an epoch in which 
power realities were skillfully disguised 
in the liberal rhetoric of international 
law. 

The practical consequence has been 
that the UN is unable to take effective 
action whenever one of the great powers 
is directly or indirectly involved in a con- 
flict. And since great powers are in- 
volved all over the place, very few mili- 
tary outbreaks can be resolved by the 
UN. Moreover, the principle of national 
sovereignty allows member states to dis- 
regard UN decisions that don't suit 
them. The UN could do nothing to stop Is- 
rael’s invasion of Lebanon and stands ex- 
posed to perpetual powerlessness in the 
case of such absurd wars like that be- 
tween Iraq and Iran. 

In the General Assembly, a draft reso- 
lution to gain the support of a majority of 
member states must be watered down to 
accomodate them. One can safely as- 
sume that a resolution enjoying a unani- 
mous vote will have no practical conse- 
quence whatever. Does anyone know 
what happened to the largely acclaimed 
1973 resolution on the establishment of a 
new international economic order? 

The crux of the matter is that in a 
shrinking world in which the solution of 
most international problems transcends 
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national boundaries, a deci son-making 
system with 160 independent partici- 
pants having conflicting interests, objec- 
tives and views is in itself a prescription 
for ineffectiveness. 


The world will look 
like Tokyo or Paris 
without policemen. 


The UN is thus caught in a pathetic di- 
lemma: on the one hand, most of its 
members have never had the opportu- 
nity to assert their national interest and 
identity and therefore cherish sover- 
eignty as the new religion; on the other 
hand, the international problems con- 
fronting them and the whole world— 
from development policies, food produc- 
tion and population growth to ecological 
deterioration and nuclear disaster— are 
such that individual nubions and groups 
of nations simply cannot deal with them. 
Only global solutions are adequate. 

And yet, more than ever in history, the 
present disorder growing in every field of 
international activity requires a world 
institution capable of controlling, con- 
taining and directing them. 

The fact is that the kind of problems 
and tasks we face at the end of this cen- 
tury are very different from those which 
produced the UN. They require a new 
type of international institution, one 
wielding power of its own and having the 
authority to plan, make decisions and 
enforce them. To turn this theoretical im- 
perative into a practical proposition is 
the most important task of today's politi- 
cal scientists and statesmen. 


Silviu Brucan, former editor of the news- 
paper Scinteia, in Bucharest, served as 
Romanian ambassador to the United Na- 
tions in the 60s. 


Stop the world! I want to get on! 


A JAL JUMBO has gone down in the Japanese Alps 
*Rh the loss of 520 lives. There's a new report on the vic- 
hras of famine in Africa and a fresh outbreak of fighting 
w Beirut. 

Routinely death is more newsworthy than life. It's 
part of our daily diet of current events. So it's nice for a 
change to tell of a birth in the family— a baby boy, 8 lbs., 
•Jounces, with a little mat of dark hair, pug nose, bowed 
cgsand a bottom that is wet and messy about as often 
35 ^ 5 dean and dry. And it’s nice to learn that a fresh 
arny al on the scene attracts just as much attention, as 
l^ny cards and flowers, as much pondering the-mean- 
,r ^of-life as a sudden farewell, 
j- "J 8 1an t a first child; in fact it's a fourth. But he's a 
u 2 W i!? years, and so almost a new experience. 

ne birth had all the elements of pain and fear and 
^expected. It took place in a well-appointed hospi- 
H 'J* 1 nieticulous clinical attention. Beyond this, it oc- 
inn. 0 *" 811 nature l” as conditions permitted, with no 
■ csiiiesia for the mother to speak of and full atten- 
by the father. 

. 8 ’ s . a curious thing. Natural childbirth, without 
(jj* P 1 ^killers and with the father present and par- 
vntn * ® ra ^ ier than confined to a waiting room, is in 
cour^ m America. It's a new wave that is of 
,l Merely what the vast majority of people around 

orid and down through history have ridden, 
urnl Tuf the US have to learn— and study— to be nat- 
m ' . he natural birth or prenatal classes which ao 
week Amer ^ can mothers and fathers go through in the 
whiz" birth are characterized by the “gee 

renj . 0 ,°j n g what comes naturally. These classes are 
tanas vS- a ! ldio - viaual aides, charts, textB, films and 
■ indicating proper breathing and pushing tech- 


niques, advocating just how and when the father can 
reasonably hold hands and even help, and advising the 
parents of the right "bonding moment”. 

Hospital statisticians estimate that more than one- 
third of the 3.7 million annual births in the US today 
are "natural," without anesthesia. A hospital in Boston 
that ranks sixth in number of babies delivered a year 
reports that the father is present in the delivery room at 
birth fully 80 percent of the time. 

These figures represent a big shift from a generation 
ago, a reaction against an unhappy phenomenon aptly 
portrayed by British birth specialist and social anthro- 
pologist Shiela Kitzinger in the first words of her popu- 
lar book 'The Complete Book of Pregnancy and Child- 
birth’: "Having a baby has become so complicated in the 
western world today. The modern technology of obstet- 
rics, with its blinking lights and humming machinery, 
is reassuring for some women but alarms many others. 
As a result many mothers feel that it is not they, but the 
doctors, who are having the baby.” The turnawny from 
this trend is running strong in much of the West today. 

In the US it comes just at a time when the birth rate is 
rising, too. Demographers are abuzz with evidence of a 
new "baby boom.” After 35 years of a declining birth 
rate-after the baby boom following World War II- 
there is a sudden turn upward in the last twelve 
monthB. The mothers who are part of this boom can be 
forgiven for believing that much is new and different to- 
day about the very oldest experience of mankind. 

They are confronted, almost accosted, with different 
fads, fashions and French names to choose from regard- 
ing the birthing technique and procedure they will fol- 
low. One of the fads and French names for instance is 
that of Frederick Leboyer. A physician who worries 


about the pain to the child as much as to the mother, in 
his book ‘Birth Without Violence’ Leboyer describes 
Mom as a "monster” because of the hurt she must inevi- 
tably inflict on the infant during birth. He believes that 
since the infant is nurtured in the warm, dark and liq- 
uid environs of the womb, he is most comfortably born 
into a warm, dark and quiet birthing room and then im- 
mersed in a warm bath to reduce the trauma of birth. 

Leboyer however is a bit out just now. He has been re- 
placed, even routed one might say, by Fernand Lamaze. 
The Lamaze technique is the most popular natural 
birth procedure now practiced in much of Western Eu- 
rope, the US and Latin America. It comes from Russia. 

The original experiments on conditioned response 
performed in the late 1800s by Ivan Pavlov with dogs 
evolved into the Russian science of psychoprophylaxis, 
or mind prevention, based on conditioned responses to 
specific stimuli. This science, as applied in the Soviet 
Union to mothers going through the different stages of 
labor, was first presented by Soviet gynecologists at a 
1950 conference in Paris. It was endorsed, expanded 
upon and marketed by Lamaze, with a focus on different 
breathing techniques practiced by expectant mothers 
during the stages of labor to cause relaxation and help 
make the experience less painful and more pleasurable. 

The irony of nil this wasn’t apparent right away to 
this new father when experiencing the first cry, the first 
wiggle and the first rush and flood to nurture and nour- 
ish. 

But now there’s a month-old infant cry to be heard at 
home in the evening and the morning (and often mid- 
way between). And with it comes new wonder that we 
can learn the most meaningful techniques of giving 
birth from the Soviet Union, while as nations we both 
develop the most devastating methods of dealing death. 

Indeed, it takes a newborn to make one stop, look and 
listen. 









finance 


TIME Inc, the US publishing 
concern, is arranging a 
5400 m Euro- commercial 

paper programme along simi- 
lar lines to that arranged ear- 
lier this year by Dominion Re- 
sources, the utility 
holding company. 

The Idea is to launch a pro- 
gramme where commercial 
oaper can be sold on a world- 
wide basis, both in the US and 
overseas. 

Bankers believe such pro- 
grammes could become in- 
creasingly common. Rates on 
US commercial paper and Eu- 
romarket rates have tended to 
converge, while other bar- 
riers between domestic and 
offshore markets are also be- 
ing broken down. 

Paine Webber International 
Capital and SG Warburg are to 
be dealers on the new pro- 
gramme. 

The Soviet Union's Foreign 
Trade Bank is, meanwhile, 
taking advantage of the conti- 
nuing demand for East Eu- 
ropean assets to oiTer a fur- 
ther credit of .Ecu 100m, to 
be led by Socidtd Gdndrale. 

The deal is the seventh bor- 
rowing by the bank this year 
and its third in Ecus. The 
interest margin has been set 
at 1/4 per cent for eight 
years, and repayments start 
after a grace period of five 
years. There is a commitment 
fee of 1 /4 per cent and a mul- 
ticurrency clause allowing 
drawings to be made In a 
range of currencies. Bankers 
expect, however, that the 
bank will draw the 
funds in Ecus. 

# Admiralty Development of 
Hong Kong his singed • a 
HKS610rafUS $78ro) syndi- 
cated loan lead- managed by 
Bank of China, the main 
Chinese foreign tradebank. 


(Financial Times) 



AMMAN (Star)- 1 — Price's on. 
Wednesday. 25 ..September, 
1985 were as. fallows: 

cl.. JD 3-. TOO per gramme 
*1 ct . JD 3. 600 per gramme 
24 ct.;-JD 4; 3 50 per gramme 

H8 0 k 0°(fo Bmm6 * 9 9 9 9 ^ J D 

Ounce!.... JD 13 5.000 ' 

&&'' JD29 - 800 
J^shadijpouhd.... JD 26. 200 
wren grammes) ' 


f 01,r W! Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Dollar a shade N 
lower; gold little 
changed 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar was a shade lower In early 
European trading Wednesday as Investors wondered how far 
Central Banks would go to devalue the currency. Gold prices 
were little changed. 

The .dollar, which suffered Its biggest one-day fall for 12 
years on Monday, seemed precariously balanced between trad- 
ers bullish on the US economy and those wary of new Central 
Bank Intervention, dealers said. 

The Monday selloff was unleashed by a communique- from 
the weekend meeting of the big five Industrial democracies — 
the United States, West Germany, France, Britain and Japan 

— vowing to drive the dollar lower. The aim is to cut the US 
trade balance and help President Ronald Reagan head of 
protectionist measures before Congress. 

On Tuesday, the Bank of Japan was reported to have step- 
ped tn with large dollar sales to stifle a modest dollar rally. 
Later, the West German Bundesbank sold $46.6 million on 
Tuesday. 

A currency dealer In Frankfurt said Wednesday, there's 
enough support to keep the dollar from falling, but everyone 
Is afraid of pushing the dollar higher because of Central Bank 
intervention. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's business day 
begins, the dollar fell to a closing 229.45 Yen from Tues- 
day's 230.10. Later, In London, it was quoted at 229.50 
yen. 

Other dollar rates at midmorning, compared with late Tues- 
day: 

— 2.7080 West German Marks, down from 2.7 185 

— 2.2288 Swiss Francs, down from 2.2335 

— 8,2700 French Franca, down from 8.2800 

— 3.0490 Dutch Guilders, down from 3,0590 

— 1,827.50 Italian Lire, down from 1,835.00 

•— 1.36025 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.36185 

In London, the British pound was quoted at $1.4295 a sh- 
ade more expensive than Tuesday's 1.4285 

Gold opened in London at a bid price of $328.70 a troy 
ounce, nnd was unchanged when the recommended price was 
fixed at mldroorning by the city’s five major bullion dealers. 
Late Tuesday In London, the bid price was $328.00 

In Zurich, the noon bid price was $328.60, up from 
327.00 late Tuesday. 

Earlier, in Hong Kong, gold rose the equivalent of a penny 
an ounce to close at $3x9.27. 

In New York Tuesday, gold rose 1.20 to close at 330.10. 

Silver web quoted In London Wednesday at a bid price or 
‘$6,15 a trey ounce, unchanged from Tuesday. 


LONDON (AP) — Late gold 
prices (In US dollars per troy 
ounce) on 25 September, 
1985: 

London • 
Paris 
Frankfurt 
Znrlcb 
Hong Kong 


Foreign Currency 


. . 1 
► ■' ■ . 


Days 

Currencies 

Thurs 

. Wed 

Mon 

T'ucs 

DM 

2.8753 

2.9085 

2.7085 

2.7072 

FF 

8.7750 

8.8650 

8.2700 

8.2863 

Yen 

241.25 

242.05 

231.50 

230.10 


DM against $ 


FF against $ 


n t . 

► i • •• 


Toes Wed Mon Thurs 


Days 

Markets • 
London . 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 


Wed Mon 
314.30 326.00 

316.50 326.50 

316.15 328.42 


Tues 

328.90 

328.20 

329.28 


328.50 bid 
330.89 fixed 
329.40 fixed 
329.00 bid 
329.27 bid 


London 


Znrlcb 


Hong Kong 



t Exchange rates in Dinar 

i i .i« ■-■■■■■ i m ■ 

StorH 0l, * r ' ' • 

“Jwllng pound .545 

-•aWnmark: .140 

•\fc; ch franc . ; ; .. ; .,045 

. Fraiio . .170 

Wilder , ' .122 

•: Julian lire; . . , . , • 200 

i^^^^-krqder; ( • * *. . .045 

;saudf ftlyii v % V ! . • ... ;, 05 

v?:-\ -1 • 275 

iigp® ; : a 

■Vn Nitjfinai Jordanian Exchange Company 


What Money Earns in Foreign Currencies 


buy 

sell 

.383- 

.386 

.545 

.555 

.140 

.142 

.,045 

. .046 

.170 

.173 

;i22 

.125 

.200 

.210 

.045 

.047 

.105 

.106 

1,275 

1.285 

■'.104 

.105 

.240 

.250 

,031 

.032 

.360 

.370 

1. 1 00 

J.110 


Currencies: 


On 24 September, 

1985 


Sterling 

Period 

iis$ 

DM , 

FF- 

SF , 

D fls 

Yen • 

Pound 

1 M 

7 7/8 

4 3/8 

9 1/2 

4 m . 

5 5/8 

6 1/2 

U 5/8 

2 M 

7 15/16 

4 3/8 , 

9 3/4 

4 lit 

5 5/8 

6 3/8 

11 7/16 1 

3 M 

8- . 

.4 3/8 . 

10 

4 91 16 

5 11/16 

6,3/8 

il 3/8 

6M‘ 

8 3/16, 

4 1/2 

10 9116 

4 13/16 

5 3/4 

6 1/4 

11 1/16 

o M 

8 7/16 

4 9/16 

10 7/8 

4 13/16 

5 3/4 

6 1/4 

11 

12, M 

8 9/16 

4 9/16 

11 1/4 

4 13/16 

5 11/16 

6 1/4 

11 

: • 2 Years 

9 1/4 

5 178 -. 

•— . 


. — , 


: . 

| 3 Years ' . 

10 

5 li/16 

. — - : 


” • 



■ 4 Yiars 

10 1/4 

6 1/4 

— 

! 

— 

— . 

— 

5 Years i ■■ 

10 1/2 

6 5/16 


• — i. 

— • 

— 

— 


(Source: Finance and Credit Corporation) 
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economy 



Asian countries enjoy 
continued growth 

ECONOMIC STAGNATION In many developing countries and uncertainty 
In financial markets affected The World Bank's operations In the fiscal 
year ending JO June, 1985, according to the institution’s Annual Report, 
published last week. 

Lending commitments by the International Dank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) for FY85 declined compared to the results a year ear- 
lier as did the total of credits approved by the International Development 
Association (IDA) In FY85. IBRD disbursements! net Income and net bor- 
rowings all set new records, however. 

In surveying the global economic scene, the Report says that "by the 
dismal standards of the early 1980s, 1984 was a good year for developing 
countries, whose output Increased by 3.8 per cent." At the same lime, the 
Report points out that regional performance varied greatly: "African cou- 
ntries suffered continued declines In GDI', Latin American countries man- 
aged some Increase In GDP after declines In 1982 and 1983, and Aslan 
countries enjoyed continued growth." The Report offers detailed regional 
analyses of economic conditions In I he developing countries of Africa, 
Asia, Europe and Latin America. 

Protectionism and the threat of more trade restrictions are "a major 
concern' * lo the developing countries, It points out, "as many continue to 
carr) the burden of high Interest rates and the added burden of adjust- 
ment." 

■Much of the atteotiun uf The World Bank's Board oT Executive Direc- 
tors, the Report notes, was focussed on actions lo reverse the economic 
decline nf siib-Saliarun Africa. A .Special Facility for sub-Saharan Africa, 
to support reform programme undertaken by governments there, began ope- 
ration un I July, 1985. If has mabillird more Ihuu SI. I billion In addl- 
llonal resources tn be committed over a three-year period. A supplement to 
the FY85 budget was approved that enabled the Bank to Increase the size 
and scope nf Its resident mlvslnns In Africa, to Increase the level of direct 
technical assistance and to staff a Special Office for African Affairs, 
among several steps taken to provide greater assistance to Africa. 

A series of informal discussions among the Executive Directors addressed 
the subject of the future role of the Dank. There was a widespread agr- 
eement, the Report states, that the Bank "should preserve and build on Its 
traditional strengths, particularly In project design, In close supervision 
during project Implementation, and la Institution building." [| was also 
agreed that "support hy the Bank for adjustment and policy reform will 
continue to be Important In many countries in the next several years." 


INOTICE 

AQABA RAILWAY CORPORATION 
NOTICE FOR PROCUREMENT 
PURCHASE OF 90 PHOSPHATE 
HOPPER WAGONS 

TENDER NO. 14/85 


Tenders are invited from eligible bidders for supply 
and delivery of phosphate hopper wagons as per the 
following: 

1. Design, manufacture, testing and delivery of 90 
hopper wagons and spares as described in the speci- 
fications and according to the general conditions 
mentioned in the tender documents. 

2. Tender documents can be purchased on payment of 
a non refundable sum of 1 60 JD. from A. R. C. rep- 
resentative in our liaison office in the Ministry of 
Transport or from Ma'an offices of A.R.C. 

3. The last date for submission of offers is 12.00 
o clock Sunday 1 . 12.85. The tenders are required 
to be submitted in a large sealed envelope, on 
which shall be written clearly the name and the 
number of the tender, and which should contain 
two sealed envelopes, one in respect of the techni- 
cal offer and the other in respect of the financial 
offer. Sealed tenders ar.e to be handed over to the 
Chief Clerk; A.R.C. head office at Ma’an. 


SAHEL HAM2EH 
Director General 


Africa ship-breaking 

challenge to Asia 


TWO WEST African states are developing plans for 
sbtp- breaking facilities aimed at the 65 million tonnes 
of lald-up vessels. One advantage over Asia Is their 
closeness to Europe. 


LONDON — Shipbreaking is big 
business in Asia. Yet in Africa 
and other developing regions of 
the world it is almost unknown. 

Until now, Taiwan and Pakis- 
tan have cornered the vessel de- 
molition market, using the 
ship's plate as a cheap source of 
steel and providing thousands of 
jobs for unskilled workers. But if 
plans under consideration by Lib- 
eria and Guinea get the go- 
ahead, Africa eventually could 
match Asia as a major shipbreak- 
ing centre. 

The advantage West African 
shipbreakers would have over 
their eastern rivals is their prox- 
imity to Europe, which would 
eliminate an expensive trip 
through the Suez Canal. 

Norway and Greece in particu- 
lar are awash with idle tonnage, 
much of which will never trade 
again. 

Al the same lime, inter- 
national maritime bodies are 
keen to increase shipbreaking fa- 
cilities to help reduce the 65 
million tonnes of laid-up vessels 
worldwide. 

The Liberian project, expected 
to be the largest of the two 
schemes, is the brainchild of the 
country's former maritime com- 
missioner, Gerald Cooper. 

Working closely with London- 
based shipbrokers Harley Mull- 
ion, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of merchant bankers Kleinwort 
Benson, Cooper has put forward 
a number of proposals that would 
provide direct employment for 
around 500 workers at little or 
no cost to Liberia's struggling 
economy. 

Cooper is backed by the 
state-owned Providence Ship- 
ping, the local Rural Village 
Development Fund, the Inter- 
national Maritime Industries Fo- 
rum and John West Associates, a 
specialist shipbreaking consult- 
ancy. 

Collectively they are known as 
Atlantic Shipbreaking Inc, a 
Literian- registered company. 
The project will be managed by 


Atlantic 

elates. 


Shipbreaking 


Africa are already equipped to 
handle ships' plate if necessary, 
but the re-usable content would 
be more difficult to market. 

At the same time, approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of a ship is 
made up of non-ferrous items, 
such as deck cranes and genera- 
tors. These have a high residual 

By Gary Glmson 

Compass Features 

value, and are much in demand 
along the West Africa coast for 
low- technology development and 
fledgling industries. 

Also, the local price for a rem- 
ade reinforcing rod is anywhere 
between S600 and SI ,000; 
Cooper says the Monrovia yard 
could produce it for half this 
price. 

Acknowledging the benefits to 
the local economy, the Liberian 
government has given the 
scheme its full support, agreeing 
a series of financial incentives to 
ease the yard into production. 

These include exemption of 
duty on vessels delivered for 
breaking; Customs duties of 
only 4 per cent on equipment, 
machinery and spare parts; and a 
five-year corporation tax 
waiver. 

However, elections planned 
for later in the year have caused 


some would-be backers to i 
a wail- and- see policy. ^ j 

? Ur ° pean Commune I 

— which should have a 3 i 
interest in reducing the shippbi 
industry s overcapacity J £ ! 
failed to support the project foil. ! 
owing lobbying from CorarauM* 
steel producers. 

The Japanese, who have been 
keen to fund shipbreakina 
schemes elsewhere in the world 
are understood to be reluctant lo 
move against the wishes of (be 
EC. 

But Cooper is confident that 
some form of finance cm lx 
found, and there is willingneis 
by Atlantic Shipbreaking Inc lo 
press ahead regardless. One Idea 
is to start up on a small scale to 
show the scheme is viable; more 
substantial financial support 
could be sought later. 

A number of other proposal* 
are under review that would gel 
the project off the ground, but 
with Liberia's weak international 
credit rating, lack of funding 
continues to plague the scheme. 

A similar facility in Guinea is 
now well placed to move ahead. 
A commitment from Norwegian 
aid sources for half the start-up 
costs, plus finance from private 
sector Scandinavian and Guinean 
interests for the rest, is already 
in hand. 

The yard in Guinea is on a 
much smaller scale than the Lib 
erian one, but the land Is already 
acquired and preparatory «rt 
underway. 

It is hoped the facility will h 
operational some time nert year, 
expecting to scrap about 15,000 
tonnes in the first 12 months 


atom*#*??. 
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Unmatched effectiveness in advertising abroad 


Cooper estimates that in West 
Africa alone 1.6 million dwt of 
shipping are already scrap candi- 
dates and will provide a captive 
market for the proposed yard. 
The company would also acquire 
tonnage from Europe and else- 
where in the Western hemi- 
sphere. 

Depending on type, a ship pro- 
duces around 40 per cent of its 
content are re-rollable steel, a 

melted down before re-use and 

ab0 uf 25 <P® r “ nt is directly re- 
usable. Steel mills in West 
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Computers 


Follow up 

THIS WEEK He will talk about remaining units of a typical 
medium sized computer. 

Input devices receive data from outside the computer. There 
are many types of Input devices: Cathode Ray Tubes (CRT), 
punched card readers, and optical scanners, to name a few. 
They all have the same purpose; to convert data into electrical 
pulses that can be used by the CPU. 

Output devices are opposite to input devices. They basically 
consist of CRTs, printers and card punches. They convert the 
electrical signals from the CPU to a readable form. 

In addition to input/ output devices most computers have ad- 
ditional data storage devices. Three of the most common are; 
magnetic tape, hard disks and floppy disks. They give the 
computer rapid access to large quantities of data that can not 
be stored In main memory. 

The most versatile I/O device on a personal computer is the 
terminal. It connects the user with the CPU. Terminal usually 
consist of a typewriter style key board and a video monitor 
which Is similar to a television screen. They may communicate 
directly to the CPU or may be connected via a modem and tele- 
phone lines to a computer that Is many kilometres away. Most 
large computers also have an operator* s console to control If s 
operation. We have finished the introduction of computer's 
units tn general. One more thing, as we mentioned last week 
about the varieties of computer' s sizes and shapes, we would 
like to add few remarks: Large computers may have more than 
one CPU and many peripheral units. Small computers are 
called mini-computers. The smallest computers called micro- 
computers and these, the last ones are often enclosed in a sin- 
gle unit which contains Input, output and processing devices, 
and some times disk or cassette storage. The Input device Is 
also used for operating instructions. 

That was our first look at computers, and of course that Is 
not everything. It is important to introduce the components of 
a computer so that in the future you will understand what we 

ire writing about. t . . 

(Maha Mahadeen) 
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• THE ANSWERS to last week’s logic game are: 

1) 3456 2) I 1 3) 98 4) 3375 5) 15 

Questions 

• This week we have six more Dumber sequences. 

M 7 14 21 28 35 — (" ' 

2) 2 3 6 II 18 — 

3) 3 5 9 1 5 23 — 

4) 2 4 12 48 96 — 

5) 12 4 2 2 2/3 — 

6) 2 I 1/3 1/2 1/60 — 

The answers will appear next week. 


10 CLSSREM CLEARS THE SCREEN FOR C64 USE 
PRINT- CLR° 20 REN THE UAir SYMBOL INDICATES 
RAISE TO A POWER FOR THE C64 USE THE 30 REM 
THE VERTICAL ARROW. ON SOME MACHINES USE "##' 
40 PRINT “SOLUTION OF QUADRATIC EQUATIONS 8 
PRINT" INPUT THE EQUATION CONSTANTS A, 

3 AND C a 

input A,B,C 
0 X-B A 2-4#A*C 
90 Z=~B/2*A 

THEN GOTO 160 
,?? X < 0 THEN GOTO 180 

v R I NT , ' TW0 REAL ROOTS" 

2 ;?«-S/C2#A) 

14a 5H NT -"TH E FIRST ROOT IS "Z+X 

lla r5I NT "THE SECOND ROOT IS H Z-X 
30 GOTO 190 

17« 5*?^™° e <WAL ROOTS - THE ROOT IS "Z 
• G °T0 190 

190 STOP 1 "™ 0 C0NPLEX R00TS “ 
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AS PART of our weekly column we will be profiling 
some of the various personal computers that are avail- 
able in the Kingdom. This week we will look at the Ap- 
ple He. 

• Central Processor — The lie consists of a 6502 A 
(8-bit CPU), 64 Kilobytes of RAM (Random Access 
Memory). 16K ROM (Read Only Memory). which in- 
cludes Applesoft BASIC language. The system has col- 
our graphics and sound capabilities, a multi-purpose 
video and memory expansion slot, seven 1/ O expansion 
slots, a cassette interface and a standard D-9 joystick 
port. 

• Monitor —It is a 1 2 inch black with green display 
with a maximum resolution of 280 x 192 pixels. A 
pixel is the number of picture elements per inch. The 
screen has a standard 80 character by 24 line display. 
For low resolution graphics there are 1 6 colours avail- 
able with 6 colours for high resolution. 

• Keyboard — Is a typewriter style one with 63 keys 
capable of generating all 1 28 ASCII codes. It has upper 
and lower case and an auto-repeat feature. In addition, 
the keyboard contains special purpose keys for cursor 
control, tab, delete, control, shift, caps lock, reset and 
escape. 

• Disk Drives — The Apple He uses a 5.2 5 inch drive 
that is capable or storing 143 Kilobytes of information. 

• Software — As with most personal computers the 
machine comes equipped with BASIC. Also available 
are Pascal, FORTRAN, Logo and Super- PILOT. There 
are also thousands of commercially prepared program- 
mes available. These programmes can establish and 
maintain records needed to run a small business, write, 
edit and print reports and documents and access other 
computers thru 1 the use of a modem. 

In addition, the machine is also available with a lock- 
ing case lid. The case is RFI (Radiation Frequency 
Interference) shielded. The system, minus the monitor 
weighs 5.45 kg, stands 11.43 cm, is 38.43 cm wide 
and 45.72 cm long. 




Software 

SOME OF the more popular 
programmes for the Apple lie 
are: 

• PFS File — a general pur- 
pose data base and file main- 
tenance programme. 

• Flight Simulator II — a 
graphics game that puts you 
Id the pilot' s seat. 

• PFS Graph programme that 
'works with PFS File 

• Typing Tutor II — a pro- 
gramme that teaches you how 
to touch type 

• Decathlon — A game pro- 
gramme that simulates the 10 
events of a decathlon. 

Hardware 

ADDITIONAL hardware that 
is available for the lie are: 

• Cirtech 64K He HO Column 
card — expands the screen 
from the normal 40 character 
display to an 80 column dis- 
play. 

• SpeeDenion — Increases the 
speed of data transfer between 
the CPU and disk drives. 

• Cirtech Z-80 Card He — 
allows you to run programmes 
designed for a Z-80 based 
computer system, 

• Additionally, there are 
many interface cards avail- 
able to allow you to most of 
the printers that are available 
In addition to the printers 
supplied by Apple. 
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opinion 




British move: 

A timely step in 
right direction 


By Salim 


BRITISH PRIME minister Margaret 
Thatcher's agreement to receive a 
Jordanian- Palestinian delegation in 
London next month is a courageous 
step which came at the right moment 
to remind the rest or the world that an 
explosive problem still exists in the 
Middle East and needs to be dealt with 
seriously before it further deteriorates 
into uncontrollable situation. 


The importance of the British step 
stems from the following: 

— It is a practical move that for the 
first time transcended insignificant po- 
litical statements into concrete action. 
Within this context, the move is ex- 
pected to have a considerable impact 
on the stands of other European Com- 
munity governments who, until now. 
have avoided direct involvement in 
Middle East peace efforts and confined 
their contribution to conciliatory 
statements and complimentary ges- 
tures. The British decision has raised 
hopes that the European Community 
could soon decide to take u collective 
step to make Middle East peace closer 
to realization. 


— The decision could also have a pos- 
itive effect on the next US moves in 
the Middle Eust after months of pro- 
crastination. stalling and unnecess- 
ary vacillation on the part of Wash- 
ington towards the Jordan- PLO peace 
initiative. US official reaction to (he 
British move has not yet been clearly 
defined. But initial signals from Wash- 
ington suggest (hat some American of- 
ficials seem to have begun feeling a 
sense of guilt after seeing a close ally 
take a bold Initiative to encourage the 
Arab peace endeavour while the Rea- 
gan administration, which was sup- 
posed lo take the lead, remained unde- 
cided and unmoved by the possibility 
that the last chance for a peace set- 
tlement in the Middle East might be 
lost. 


President Reagan’s recent remarks 
on Middle East peace which he made in 
advance of his talks with Egyptian pre- 
sident Hosni Mubarak and His Majesty 
King Hussein indicate a reasonable de- 
gree of seriousness in the way the Am- 
erican leader intends to handle the 
issue of Middle East peace which now 
stands at a crucial crossroad between 
utter failure with the dangerous conse- 
quences it. entails and success whose 


achievement depends mainly on Wash- 
ington's response to the Jordan- PLO 
initiative. 


— The British move in my opinion is 
tantamount to an official British recog- 
nition of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization,- although Mrs Thafgber bad 
publicly denied that. For when the Bri- 


n denied that. For when the Bri- 
ne minister agrees to have her 
Foreign Secretary meet in London with 


a joint Jordanian- Palestinian delega- 
tion comprising two members of the 
PLO’s executive committee, it is hard 
to Interpret the move other than a tacit 
British recognition of the PLO. 

Mrs Thatcher, however, explained 
jhat Mr Mohammed Milhem and Bi- i 
shop Etta Khotiry wore selected be- 
cause they are moderate Palestinians ! 
who recognize UN resolutions and de- 
nounce ‘•terrorism". The two men, 
nevertheless, are pari or the PLO lead- 
ftfship and strictly committed to the or- > 
gantaoMon's policies. Mfb Thatcher's 
dental does not change this fact and tl 
whs probably mode to overcome US 
reservations and contain angry Zionist 
reaction. < . 
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analysis 


THE RESULTS of the Jordanian- 
Syrian meeting in Jeddah, Lhe situa- 
tion in the occupied Arab territories 
and (he US veto against a UN Security 
Council resolution criticising Israel 
for its measures in the West Bank and 
Gaza are leading topics in the press 
(his week. 


Middle East Press Review 


A consensus of nonsense IRBH 


By Meir Merhav 


PLO, which speaks for the majority of the 
Palestinians? 


.finally, it is heartening to see Bri- 
tain, ..-which boors special moral respori- 
sifaUly towards the plight of the Pales- 
tinian people due to .its historical role : 
in IDQ Creation of Israel -—coming back 
to Ibe region and trying to reclify past 
mistakes. 


Al-Arab, a Qatari newspaper writes 
that the frankness, seriousness and frat- 
ernal spirit which prevailed over the 
meeting between the Jordanian and Syrian 
Prime Ministers in Jeddah last week free 
us from a great deal of the caution and the 
worry which had overwhelmed our optim- 
ism towards the possibility of inter- Arab 
reconciliation. It expresses the view that 
the outcome of (he meeting indicates that 
the two sides have opted for reconciliation 
which paves the way for the rallying of 
Arab ranks. 


1 


Tile Gulf Times, a Qatari English- 


language newspaper, remarks that the Is- 
raeli occupation authorities have esca- 



lated their campaign of atrocities against 
Palestinians In the occupied territories at 
n time when the Arabs are going ahead 
with their endeavour to find a just solu- 
tion (o the Palestinian problem through 
coordinated action based on the Jordani- 
an- Palestinian peace initiative. 

Noting thHt the Israeli occupation au- 
thorities have been escalating their op- 
pressive measures against WesL Bank and 
Gaza Palestinians, the Qatari newspaper 
voices regret over mounting US support to 
Israel which reached its peak when Wash- 
ington vetoed a draft resolution at the Se- 
curity Council condemning Israel's ar- 
bitrary measures. ThaL veto, the paper 
asserts, is a fresh assertion that the Un- 
ited States will never give support to the 
Arabs' just demand or show any good in- 


I Middle East 


'month, describing the step as a significant 
shift in Britain s attitude towards the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. It says 
this shift will have direct reflections on 
the stands of many other countries 
concerned with the Middle East crisis. 


"In addition to what this far-sighted 
,and courageous step has offered to main- 
tain the momentum of Middle East peace 
efforts, it has consolidated Jordanian- 
British ties and establish a strong base for 
a joint co-operation and mutual under- 
standing of the requirements of the next 
stage of political action," Ad-Dustour af- 
firms. 


, It goes on to say that Jordan, which has 
achieved this remarkable diplomatic step 








comments on the Labour party's calls lot 
referring the Taba problem to Inter- 
national arbitration. The paper says the 
Egyptians also wish to refer the matter to 
arbitration. If the problem to Taba is not 
justly solved warns the paper the rela- 
tions between Egyptand Israel will remain 
frozen and may lead to the rupture of reU 
tions and the destruction of peace be- 
tween them. 

All this is due to the intransigence of 
the Likud, the paper charges. "We are in 
dire need of developing our relations with 
Egypt in order to establish peace between 
them and which will in its turn contribute 
to the establishment of just peace in the 
whole region. 

It is therefore incumbent upon the Lab- 
our party to draw the necessary conclu- 
sion and look for a substitute to the Likud 
before time runs out concludes the paper. 

A1 Hamlshmar also comments on the 
dispute between the Labour and Likud 
parties which constitute the Israeli gov- 
ernment. They differ on several matters 
mainly Taba and the peace process. If the 
disputes continue between them they wu 
sooner or later cause the dissolution ot 
the unity government. The Labour rani 
leaders are under great pressure frro 
their colleagues in their party as weuB» 
the small parties which are aliened m b 
the Labour to dissolve the coalition w 
the Likud. 

The paper says the unity governme^ 
unable to accomplish anything 
in the fields of policy and economy, an 
adding that the continuation of the i mu 
tion government means complete paraij 

81 Hadashot also writes about the jfohjj 
practices of the Israeli army. » 


THERE IS a NATIONAL consensus: Is- 
' el will not talk to the PLO. That consen- 
sus has always been utter nonsense, at 
!«ast for those who do not want Israel to 
fecome a binational state, or, worse .still, 
an apartheid regime. 

But it took the latest initiative of Egyp- 
tian President Hosni Mubarak, following 
upon the Hussein- Arafat agreement, to 
make everyone who counts in Israel polit- 
ics declare once again that we shall never, 
never talk to the PLO. 

Israel undertook, in the Camp David ac- 
cords, to talk to the Palestinians about 
their future. No matter that during the 
«ven long and lean years of the Likud’s 
reign everything possible and impossible 
vras done to renege on that commitment 
rnd to postpone the autonomy talks to the 
Greek calends — the commitment to 
Palestinian participation in any negotia- 
tions over the future of the West Bank 
and Gaza remains binding on any govern- 
ment of Israel. 

The crux of Mubarak's initiative is not 
negotiations with the Jordanian king. It is 
not a renewal of the peace momentum ini- 
tiated by the late Anwar Sadat. It is not an 
attempt to prod the Americans into press- 
uring Israel to budge from Its inimobilism, 
and much less is it the public- relations 
ploy as it has been portrayed in Israel. 

the crux of the initiative is not get Is- 
rael to talk lo the Palestinians, because 
without talking to them there can be no 
solution to the Palestinian problem, and 
without a solution of the Palestinian prob- 
lem there can be no peace in the Middle 
East. Egypt will not be able to regain its 
leadership of the Arab world and its peace 
with Israel will remain, at best, frozen. 

What Palestinians are we willing to ac- 
cept as partners to negotiations? Not rep- 
resentatives of the PLO, not anyone nom- 
inated by the PLO. The moderates among 
w squirm and say that we will not look 
int '\ **!* "ftijtinal biography of 

us at the negotiating table. • 

These negotiators may sympathize with 
‘he PLO; they may voice its positions; 


There is a cynical rationale in trying to 
speak to such non-PLO Palestinians. 
"Negotiating" with Palestinians who do 
not represent anyone except themselves, 
reaching a "settlement" with some care- 
fully chosen "notables", only lo have it 
rejected by the Palestinians, is a sure way 
for Israel to demonstrate it has been con- 
ciliatory, and at the same lime ensure 
that nothing will come of such talks. That 
will make it possible lo demonstrate to 
ourselves and to the rest of the worjd that 
"there is really no one to talk to." 

Such a cynical approach wonderfully 
suits the annexationists, not only of the 
Likud but also those in the ranks of Lab- 
our. They do not really want to talk to any 
Palestinians, be they moderate or extrem- 
ist. They do not want a solution of the 
Palestinian problem because to this day 
they do not see that it really is the prob- 
lem of Israel's existence and survival as a 
democratic Jewish nation-state. 

But even our rejectionists dimly sense 
that what is really at stake is the rccogni- 



jj*y way even, on the quiet, really be 
p L0 nominees — as long as they are not 


— aa lung os moj am 

officially members of that organization, 
‘fld as long as they abjure terrorism, do 
not call for the destruction of the State of 
Israel as stated in the Palestinian Cove- 
nant, do not insist on their right to Jer- 
usalem. or claim rights of return for 
rale sli man refugees or other such PLO 
demands. 


Palestinian refugees near on un 

upon the army imposed a curfew ^ 
camp and a big army urn a . treate j 
guards entered the camp an ® ^ ^ 
the Inhabitants there. ...jfL J> re forced 
news which say that children [hBj[ fa . 
to stone their families, , to s P„ wiJ 
(her, and a girl was obl.gedlolM, 


^ow it would clearly be fine for Israel if 
such "moderate” Palestinians could not 
Jdjy ba found, but also if they could be 
™oued with the power to make agreeme- 
rf.. t ° al would be binding upon their 
fellow- nationals. . . •■ - 


tentlon towards the Palestinians’ Legiti- 
mate rights. 


Al-Aaba'a, a Kuwaiti newspaper, says 
Arab solidarity should be rebuilt, not be- 
cause it is a dream but because it is a min- 


th rough responsible and constructive dia- 
logue, places all this in the service of the 


thers and a girl was oougwj ~ ^ 

humiliate her parents, w . a feci# 
At A1 Asira village near ■ 1«A* ^ ^ 
patrol was- subject to stone ^ ibej 
inhabitants were forced In {ho flel* llU 
homes and asked to sleep in 


That, -however. Is not the case. There 
ue no doubt many Palestinians today who 
ve ready to abjure terrorism and give up 
r! e ![ med struggle against Israel, if only 
U tha Practical reason that they have 


central Arab cause, thus opening the way 
before a more effective common Arab ef- 
fort to exploit the shift In Britain’s atti 


, «•«» wviihib « min- 

imum pan- Arab requirement. It explains 
that the solidarity which we seek Is not 

mni’AIV H olrxrran ktil ! « 


— : — • "mbvi a wv ascii it* niH 

merely p slogan but practical concrete 
steps that can put a definite end to the Is- 
raeli arrogance. 

"‘Arab peoples want this solidarity 
which abolishes the danger of explicit or' 
Implicit clash between Iheir governments 
because the peoples themselves always 
pay the price In the form of closed borders 
and suspended trade exchange and harsh 
humiliating Ircatmont,” the Kuwaiti 
paper remarks. ■■■■■." 


tudo in a way that brings about the best 
possible political consequences. 

** Al-Sha‘»ab newspaper writes that 
the British step means that Britain is now 
readyihan ever before to move effectively 
at a European level to enhance peace ef- 
forts In the Middle East. 

Recalling that the European Community 
has already endorsed the Palestinians' 
right to self-determination in their Venice 
delearation, the paper notes that the Eu- 
ropean. stand lacked mechanism and 
heeded an inside role to move It ahead and 
transform it into action. Britain, the 
paper adds, can now play this rdfe. 


. -O-J. 'll. i 

MJ'drB’af'ii'in Pres;. 

!!*W ! I M i i IM p al 


the next morning. which i‘ 

Daw writes about a ",bof 

| says many people have 
'This is the canal project from ^ 
erranean sea to the Dew* J 'goveflUBjJ 
says that in the last Kjff r ' of Fina^ 
session on Sunday, Midi is' r nl pf0 . 

Yitzhak Modai submitted an * 
posal put on the agenda wh ' ^ tfPj 
the government to rejuvena^^ 
canal project which ^ B fia80n s. 
months ago for economic ahjjjj 

The Arabic daily A1 OT JL' by 


fi]? 8re are others who maybe willing to 
fiafr Up , l ^ e dream of returning to Jaffa, 
lri a ” a ' i-pd, Ramla and to the villages and 
where they or their forebears were 


w£!f ®ay ®ven be willing to share Jer- 
Israel, and a few may be pre- 

Ev° acce P l — with clenched teeth — 
in *l Israel uriii s. u 


tion, first and foremost, by the Pales- 
tinians of Israel’s legitimacy and its right 
to exist. Somehow the rights derived from 
the Bible and from history are not quite 
enough for practical politics. That is why 
even a Yitzhak Shamir says that d the 
PLO would abjure the Palestinian Cove- 
nant, with its aim of destroying Israel as a 
political entity, and if it would turn its 
back on terrorism, then it would no longer 
be the PLO. The implicit inference is that 
it would then be an acceptable partner for 
negotiations. 

There are, however. Israelis for whom 
file Palestinian problem is the problem of 
Israel; Those who do not want Israel to 
become, in the most favourable case, a bi- 
natlonal state or to remain forever a 
walled-in fortress surviving from one 
war to the next and paying the debts or 
each war in between. They must ask 

the PLO which atone can speak for the 
Palestinians. True, even if we agree to sit 
down to negotiate with official represen- 
tatives of the PLO there would be no ass- 
urance that a settlement reached with 
them would be honoured by all, or even 
most, of the various factions in the PLO, 
or by the rejectionist Arab states. 


ik,. * -wjpi -r- vflm ciencnea icein — 
cfineu ,aeI **** hold on to territories it 
insiders vital for its security. 

Palestinian, however "moder- 
to Jir L 8raoU eyes, will waive the right 
•WmSESFS* 0 ” - the riSM to 


IIunai ‘on •— cne rigni to 
hon,»i a i^ ov ® re ‘8nty over however small a 
*£*£ of tlwir own. And no Pales.- 
man sisrmtiirA nn k. 


the Arabic oany ~ T'r ..yeto w'j 
the continuous use of the exer clse g 
iisa anri savs the aim of tne * 


; AJ’Dustoar newi 

ments on British prime minister Margaret 
Thatcher’s dec I slop to', itieet with a, joint 
• Jordan- PLO. delegation In London next 


Israeli Press 


* rlte * on tb * dispute within 
the Israeli government about -Tabs and 


USA and says the .1m o< 'SjJ 
the right of veto in the jSecur' ity 
the United Nations before L [ " el0 i u l,°oj 
was to frustrate the gLiytioo W !jj 

aimed at finding a draft resd u,1 ‘j 

Palestine problem. Every dra^ W 

which called for the wfUj ■ ^ flod 

from the occupied tern lor aUedJJi 
by the American veto and aw 
amend Resolution 242 in&jj the cgj 
the minimum requirements™ sj mil^ 
of the Palestinians had 
failed because of the same 


I Hu,. ,■ ; “mi. nmi nv f oise; 

bindinn 8n, ? ture on «ny agreement will be 
Pale*?i!- Un css ^ can be seen to satisfy 
Inian national aspirations. 

lalk ^fw- ^“^eeltniaus are we, then, lo 
Shall Jff re , all y mean to talk lo any? 
Buihnru 5 . onl y t0 ibose who will not be 
fellow.*!;. to , speak and behalf of their 
anti? or ’ given some sort of 
a nd reipo! U L ho U zation « -**11 be disowned 
ffiev r‘ " not worse, the moment 
P ar ‘ from what is acceptable to the 


But it is certain that no other spokes- 
men for the Palestinians will be able to 
put their hand to any settlement that Is 
not acceptable to the PLO. Anything they 
might discuss with us will be subject to 
the PLO’s veto. And, not being official 
representatives of the organization that, 
to our chagrin, is the only one that can 
claim to speak on behalf of the Pales- 
tinians, such "acceptable" negotiators 
will not even be able to agree on what (he 
PLO as such might possibly be brought to 
accept. They will always hove to bo more 
obdurate than the PLO itself. 

Negotiating with would-be representa- 
tives of the kind that would be acceptable 
to us is to play Into the hands of those fac- 
tions in the PLO which are the counter- 
parts of our own rejectionists. Both are 


united in (he goal of ensuring lhe failure 
of negotiations — if they cannot be 
avoided from the outset. 

If Israel ever wants to settle its conflict 
with the Arabs, il will have lo swallow the 
bitter pill of speaking lo those who repre- 
sent the Palestinians. True, the PLO is Is- 
rael's mortal enemy. It is not prepared, 
under any circumstances, lo accept the 
validity of the Zionist tenets on which the " 
existence of Israel rests. It claims, and 
will conlinuc lo claim, political and his- 
torical rights no only to the areas popu- 
lated by Palestinians, but also to those 
from which the Palestinians were expelled 
in 1948. 

The PLO’s mainstream faction may in 
practice today be prepared lo settle for 
less than was envisaged in the Palestinian 
Covenant — but there is no sign that il 
has abandoned its strategic aims, and 
there is no certainty that its tactical re- 
treat to (he demand for a Palestinian slate 
in the areas occupied by Israel in 1967 
will be accepted hy all its factions and by 
the rejectionist Arab states. 

Nor is there any certainly that (he at- 
tainment of that tactical objective will not 
be a springboard [nr reviving the long- 
range goal of eliminating the Stale of Is- 
rael. 

Il is true, too. Mint the PLO is not pre- 
pared lo abandon what it calls the "armed 
struggle," which in reality is not a guer- 
rilla war against lhe armed forces and the 
power structure of a foreign 

conqueror, but a strategy of indiscrimin- 
ate terror against civilians. 

But if wc want peace, with whom shall 
we make it if not with our mortal ene- 
mies? Who shall wc talk to if not to those 
with whom talk is to replace bombs and 
shooting? 

Moreover, have we not since 1967 
done everything in our power to deny the 
Palestinians on the West Bank and Gaza 
any political expression? Have we not. by 
suppressing any form of political organi- 
zation, made sure that the PLO would 
have u monopoly in expressing the politi- 
i win of lhe Palestinians? Have our gov- 
■ really weleomeu navmg ik> pum.,. 
whom to negotiate? 

The time has come to jettison the ballast 
of obsolete vows. Even Menachem Begin 
had to abandon Goldn Meir’s arrogant de- 
claration that ' ‘ there are no Pales- 
tinians." If a Palestinian nation is a poli- 
tical reality, it is only they who can 
choose and appoint their spokesmen, not 
us. 

But even if the choice of negotiating 
partners was really ours to make, proxy 
representatives of the PLO would be the 
worst of all possible choices that Israel 
might make. They will not go as far as 
direct representatives or the PLO might 
possibly go. and even if they did not adopt 
a position that the PLO itself might ac- 
cept. they will bo disowned just because 
the Palestinians will not see them as their 
genuine representatives. 

Instead of asking for proxies for those 
| who have, or at least claim to have, au- 
’ case.be' Ihe.manipplators of the * * accept - 
1 able" negotiators. 

What political wisdom is there in leav- 
ing them free to make demands and ex- 
tract concessions, without committing 
1 themselves to anything? How long must it 
1 take, how many more wars must we fight, 
how many lives must be wasted and how 
crushing must the economic burden be- 
come for the realization to sink in that the 
3 PLO, detestable as il may appear to us. is 
; lhe representative of the Palestinians and 
j holds the power of veto over anything that 
j any Arab state or any group of Pales- 
I linians might agree upon in an Arab- 
Isracl settlement. 




Nigeria: ! 

Another 
soldier comes 
to power 


NIGERIA'S MILITARY staged its fifth 
successive coup d'etat till Tuesday 27 
August without firing u shot, even 
(hough (lie government at the lime, 
was u military one. The reason is ihul 
the new icgimc is just an off-shool of 
Hie old one. Major -General Ibrahim 
iliibaiigiila, (lie new military strongman 
who is now ’ President' was the Army 
Chief or Staff in the erstwhile Supreme 
Military Council (SMC’l of which Major 
Genera! Mohammad Buhari was the 
head. 

The former military leader has been 
accused of being l«»o 4 rigid. He was 
said lo have ignored the views of (he 
other members of the ruling military 
council. He was also accused of in- 
fringing on human l ights. The notori- 
ous Decree 4 - which banned press cri- 
ticisms of public officers was a pointer 
lo this accusation, ilis other fault was 
that he made illegal public political dis- 
cussions 

So. the ‘soldier go. soldier come' 
phenomenon of African politics has 
once again worked President Babun- 
gjdu has a neat military record, dating 
back to the period of the Nigcriun civil 
..Mr n 067- 1 970). He is also reputed 
which quelled the military msmiuiiv.. 
by a Ll. Col. Dimka in 1975 during 
which one of Nigeria's most popular 
leaders of all times. General Murtala 
Mohammed was assassinated. 

But all said and done, Nigeria's main 
problem which is economic continues 
to exist. The political instability in 
Africa’s most populous and potentially 
richest nation is caused by its unstable 
economy. In spite of its vast oil res- 
erves. Nigeria's external debts have 
passed Lhe $20 billion mark. 

The civilian administration of for- 
mer President Shehu Shagari is always 
blamed for gross negligence of the eco- 
nomy and institutionalised official cor- 
ruption which added to the woes of the 
people as the economy worsened. 

President Babangida should be 1 
aware or the enormous task facing him 

. 'mi 

- with its strings attached or to find an 
alternative to the IMF. A resort to the 
IMF means that Nigerians must be 
ready to swallow the bitter pill as they 
will have to put up with the effects of 
the concomitant devaluation of Lhe 
naira. But, Nigerians are reported to 
be very hostile to the IMF and its con- 
ditions. 


MEIR MERHAV was born in Germany in 
1920, immigrated to Palestine in 1933, 
and served as a combat officer in 1948 
war. A graduate of The Hebrew Univers- 
ity in economics and sociology, he 
received his Ph. D. from the New School 
of Social Research, New York. He held 
senior positions in the Bank of Israel nnd 
the Govcrnemnt of Israel, and has been 
on the editorial staff of The Jerusalem 
Post since 1976. 


Yet. since the barter system adopted 
by the Buhari administration whereby. 
Nigcriu trnded its crude oil for 'essen- 
tial commodities' nnd other items 
could not make any impact on the eco- 
nomy, the Babangida government 
should be able lo find an alternative Lo 
the IMF soon before iL falls oul of fav- 
our with the populace. 


Should this happen, there will be no 
doubts that another change of govern- 
ment will take place. Who knows 
whether this time it will be a violent or 
a peaceful one as it happened on 27 
August? 


^September iea~ 
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Leading Lebanese artist exhibits in Amman Ball there at the YWCA 


By Najwa Relay 

Special to Hie Star 
"I have been painting from as 
far back ns I can remember, ever 
since the time when my teacher 
first scolded me Tor not concen- 
trating in the class. "Says noted 
Lebanese artist Hussein Madl 
whose first Ammun exhibition Is 
now showing at the Petra Bank 
Gallery. 



Hussein Madl 

Madi was born in L'hebaa. a 
small town in the South of Leba- 
non in 1938 mill is the President 
of the Association of Ixbancse 
Pointers, and Sculptors and alsu 
professor of painting and sculp- 
ture in the department of Fine 
Arts at the Lebanese University. 
;'l had been living very happily 
in Italy for the Iasi 15 years until 
the Lebanese University asked 
me to come and teach for them. I 
couldn't disregard my national 


duty towards my people and say 
no”, he says. 

Since then the artist has been 
commuting between Italy and Le- 
banon trying his best to be fair to 
his country as well as to himself. 

Madi’s artistic life is a very 
rich one and he has participated 
in II collective exhibitions. 20 
solos and four Art Biennials in 
the Arab as well as Europe, win- 
ning three first prizes in sculp- 
ture, engraving and painting. 

The artist's latest work is the 
income of 1 5 years of exploring 
abstraction. Living beings and 
natural phenomena, which in his 
early days as an artist used to be 
painted or drawn by the artist as 
they are. now disappear f roni his 
work, or rather are transformed, 
to mere shapes. 

. Where once the bird ( the artist 
m his early days) was a beautiful 
image, in its familiar shape now 
we see a whole phenomena or 
flying. In the shape of a bird. 
True images arc compressed by 
the artist into formations of 
ideas. His art is spaceless, time- 
less und I he me less. “My art re- 
volves around number two” the 
artist comments. "It's always 
either Dark und Light. Left and 
Kiglu, Thick and Thin, Silence 
and Movement, the Visible and 
the Invisible, the Sensational 
and the Abstract.*’ 

In Madi's work, you won’t all 
the protrait of a beautiful woman 
but you win rind a distinctive 
idea of femininity. 

He arranges his ideas and 
shapes in a beautiful systema- 
tized whole, which is extremely 
pleasant to the eye. 

“Organization, is the main 
aspect of life, and the world It- 
self,” he says, “every natural 
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The Arabic alphabet, a 1973 work by Hussein Madl 


phenomenon takes place in the 
most systematic form and, with 
time and effort, I have learned 
to comprehend nature and star- 
ted to approach it in my own way 
through shapes and colours, I 
live in a continuous dialogue 
with my latest painting which 
tells me more about the following 
one,” he says and continues, 
without logic there is no con- 
(inuity. and since the artist is 
following his Logic in represent- 
ing things, there is always con- 
tinuity in his work.” 

Although Madi was brought up 
in a house where many members 
or his family sang and played 
oriental musical instruments, as 
an artist he was isolated and dis- 
couraged. Painters were descri- 
bed as loosers is their societies 
and as people who like to waste 
tneir time in trivial things. 

Madi feels that such people 
if U .” derstan d that painting is 
-flUf « n * ilv> T *"* • ? *** 1 *“ u U1 Tub - 
most important. He believes that 

the history of the world and the 
cultures of ancient peoples are 
only known through their arts. 

One had to be a real warrior in 
■our society to be able to survive 

h?r d i? 1 ks ^u 861 Iucky enou 8 h to 
hit It big then and there.” he 

says of his early days. 

However he is understanding 
?.» if* ‘Bnorance of his society 
I don t expect people to under- 
stand art in general, and abstract 
art in particular, since they don't 
study it at schools, nor are they 
familiarized with it in any other 
way Now we have been robbed 
or the most precious items of our 
artistic heritage and we have to 
go through so much trouble and 
expense to look at these same 

E ~ 

says: “I’m still living only by 
chance like every other Lebanese 
living under such circumstances. 
Death prevails over every Le- 
banese, 1 feel that I die every 
Jay- » is continuous dying.” 
Madi says he is continuously be- 
wildered and rinds that, if he 
manages to reach his workshop 
and is able to work in peace, he 
finds out that the colours and 
shapes of his work begin to be a 
Hide aggressive though he says 
. . . . s no * begun to represent 
... ^cious war” in his art 
yet. It s stilt accumulating in 
my mind’s reservoirs until the 
right time comes, when. peace 
prevails, he says. 

yet , ev r en now one can see the 
errocl of war on his work. One 
looks at his faces that are empty, 
without eyes or mouths, “(t Is 
just a face that could belong to 
anybody and everybody, the Face 


of a whole people suffering from 
a unique catastrophe.” 

• One visitor to Amman this 
week has an interesting back- 
ground. Hairdresser Alex Iannou 
is a Cypriot brought- up in Eng- 
land where he made a lot of Arab 
friends and Alex is now here to 
visit a couple of them. Corrinc 
and Mounir Stritfl old friends 
from school days in London and 
Mounir has been making quite a 
lot of waves on the local scene in 
Amman while Alex has made his 
mark in the UK. The Strujis' ol- 
der son Omar was looking for- 
ward to the arrival of Alex and to 
next Monday when he joins the 
' grown- up world’ or school 
goers, and with such a visitor he 
must have arrived with the 
smartest head of hair in his 
class. 


V , . anu "auia ana 

Juliet Ghattas watching Wido 
Ghattas blew out his four birth- 
day candles with great ghusto 
this week while auntie, Susie 
Gbattas had fun as the party’s 
photographer. All the little 
guests including cousins, George 
Abu Judum, Luma, Ruba, and 
baby George Abu Judum as well 
as Farls and Nader Abu Yaghi 
had a great time at the party. 

Wido’s mother, Mlini and fa- 
ther, Ellas enjoyed the occasion 
too as lots of friends came to cel- 
ebrate tbe occasion. Amongst 
the party goers were Hani and 
Samfa paniei, Subair Mlqdadl, 
AJda Manasra, and Nabll and 
Maha Khoury. 

* * i » • 

» Archaeology is on everyone's 
mind this week with so many 
prominen t archaeologists in 

1FAPO the French archaeological 
organization. Us present director 
Dr George Tate is also to attend 
the conference as well Professor 

and his wife Mrs Lily 
Kahll Genouves, experts in an- 
cient iconography. 

A team has also come from 
Greece including Professor Yan- 
n!s SakeHarakls who excavated 
in Crete the earliest known ex- 
ample of human sacrifice. Ac- 
companying him were hi s wife 
Mie niso an archaeologist and 
Mr Adamanttos Sampson who is 
in Jordan as part or a bi-lateral 
exchange programme. An 
eminent Cypriot Dr Vasos Kara- 
glorgos who is suprlntendent of 
Antiquities at Larnaca will also 
be at the conference. 

Seyorai parties have been held 
‘ n “° noi f he guests Including 

afveiv Si" a f ° r lke Greek team 
given by Amman’s much liked 


SSt ite BMSS |TW nve years later the 
in Amman on,, JET 

dm including the Amman bran- 
F . . and continues to work for 

Luckily ror local arefcaefa J welfare and advancement of 
JJjJS! tke Sakeliarakis havcw ^community’s women. 

confined their activities in j». : 

dan to cocktails and confer- Hoslel faclllties ’ vocatl ° na 
ences. On Sunday evenina ™ niD *- . a pre- nursery school 
pair generously offered a fasti- 4 aJthe kindergarten and sewng 
nating slide/ lecture presents # llreat teqaa wZ Am 
on their great find of a Mir.uo ^ lhe alp has a 

temple, complete with the is tfa " c i’ bu iJ,Lo S D - h JL! 
mains of a human sacrifice « *®l bw ? frerm 8 a 
the island of Crete. Profe».r rl W activities. 

Sakellarakis won approval m The YWCA hostel is open for 
only for the excellence of his ki w-rking girls and university 
ture but also for his inspired ssj- gu&nls from within and out- 
gestion of Crete as a good des jii Jordan and has 25 roomsof- 
tinatiqn for a Friends of Arch# [mng accommodation for 45 
ology trip. lids The rooms are alloted as 

inuieoron a sharing basis with 
w more than three women or 
• t * « • girls assigned to one room. And 
Wies visiting from other centres 

. The fund-raising drive effe lKilM [ind a r00n ’' 

American Centre of Orienul The vocational training centre 
Research ( ACORj in Annus efurs secretarial short- band 
Jordan, received an added lxx”t ckoraputer operating courses. 

recently when the world s lup secretarial courses are at 
Card Travellers Cheque « 1 | evfllSi higher and sirapl i. 

Travel Service organisation. *-. ^ for whjch appl ] caQts have 

erican Express, made a dopant to undergo, an entrance test to 
to assist in the construction ti ^ riajn (helr abiljty tQ follow 

the new centre. ,ti* instructions, which are in 

“ACOR's commitment loan- ^ihsh. Both the levels are of 
isting Islamic nations in k W in duration and the fees 
discovering their rich past t! ^ jr i e dare JD 30Gand JD 200 
training local scholars who an kspeaively. 
committed to preser^allonjij ^ Quarterly courses in short- 

™ A hat “ nJ flnd computer- operating 
Jordan. American IsXprcsa irt available at a fee «r in 1 00 
pleasure in making this doi»W a fee ° r JD 1 00 

bn behalf of our 70.000 0* . U 0 each ; 




Ideals 



v • t , 



Take a letter Ms. . . 

exempt a pupil from payment all The YWCA extends its innova- 
together. live hand to other women re- 

in the case of ladies who have * idents of Ba da’a Camp also. A 
i hi JSSionni “Wing centre where cutting is 

ships to pursue higher studies. umt altacllecl - 
Loans are also available for At present the production cen- 
those who need financial assis- tre has been able to produce only 
tance. a small number of uniforms for 


tance. a small number of uniforms for 

.. . lh _ a mniQn schools, uni versilics, hospitals 

AJso located at ^ ihe Aninian an(J j nduslry aS ord ers have been 

branch [f. a «!S l ??!i s maI1 and infrequent. Thus cm- 
where children from ages of 2i/i p ^ oyment j s restricted to six per- 
to 4 are taught by qualified tea- manenl employees who earn JD 
c " ers - 50 per month and an average 

In 1968 the Amman YWCA four on a daily basis earning JD 
took a step outside its immediate | - 1 i/i . Nadia *Frcij." es- 
precints and established a kin- timates that it will take another 
dergarten in the Baqa'a Refugee four years before they begin to 
Camp. The committee of the break even on their investment 
project is comprised of the of JD 10,000, but if all goes 
mothers of the enrolled children well, they definitely have plans 
and members of the nursey com- to expand, 
mittee from the Amman branch. Another project under consid- 

Approximately 250 cWldren JJJ t,0 J e J r ^ # unSe?’ AND 
are admitted at a nominal fee of UNRWA is j n a cb ii d care pro- 


JD 1. The students are accom- 


modated in two shifts and gramme. 

UNRWA chips in by supplying [ n its lighter vein, the YWCA 


members, Travellers Cheq» Encutive director of the its specii 
purchasers and users of the As- JJJA. Amman branch Nadia sioa of t 
erican Express Travel Serriff- explains that the assocla- culum. 

represented in Jordan by what it can to assist the tional gu 

national Traders”. saidMr*« centre. In on heal 

Rozwadowskl, Vice- Prf»f KSJ* of hardship, the cen- family 

and General Manager of Aw ‘ 2* “able to reduce fees or even men s ri 
can Express in the Middle Ess 


meals. 

What gives the kindergarten 
Us special character is the Inclu- 
sion of the mothers in its curri- 
culum. They are given educa- 
tional guidance and information 
on health care, child care, 
'family relationships and wo- 
men’s rights. 


• Jazz lovers in Jordan 
longer claim that their 
for that unique fo r f n , i °J “S, 
has not been satisfied 
world-famous Barrelhouse J 
band offered not only rej 
musical treat, but also * V& ^ 
mosphere to go with it » 
Intercontinental Hotel on 
day and Saturday. 

The German bind was 
to Amman by Lufthansajn^ 

rtnAi ciVip' ruiriKiLuv' ... >.i 


offers classes in cooking, sew- 
ing, flower arranging, crafts for 
children aged 5-12 years aerob- 
ics and since August, ante- natal 
exercise classes . 

For information on the activities 
of tbe YWCA, contact Miss Lana 
Blsharat at 641793. 

BY HENRY ARNOLD | 

commencing 26th September, I 
— 1985_ I 


AN IDEAL is defined as existing as a pattern or urcnelypnl 
idea, a mental image, or as a standard of perfect ion. And 
this is where 1 take issue with the dictionary's word on the 
subject for nowhere in our worldly experience docs perfec- 
tion exist. But does that mean that we should give up all the 
ideals that we hold? Should we live without any ideals? 

In the first of the present television scries on eighteenth 
century European Romanticists the commentator staled that 
these romanticists were unable to reconcile their ideals with 
rcnlity. Perhaps this explains in part their morbid preoccu- 
pation with death. If Ihina aren’t as they should be, or the 
way that you think that they should be, then one course of 
action open to you is to get yourself to another place in the 
hopes that tilings will run according to your ideal there. . . or 
not at all. Some of these writers and artists did not believe 
in any sort of afterlife, so they were aiming at complete 
oblivion. 

But if your throw yourself into oblivion, don't your ideals 
go with you und therefore ceusv to exist even as an idea, 
mental image, or standard of per lection? Then what would 
have been gained? Nothing. 

On the other hand, if the individual accepts both a set of 
ideals and the reality of what actually takes place in the 
world then how can these two opposing factors be recon- 
ciled? One way is to recognise that reality is composed of 
both positive and negative elements. Both are a part of the 
whole of physical existence. Good and evil are the two ends 
of a spectrum or experience. If this is accepted then the 
question becomes not how the corruptions and negative in- 
fluences of what is considered * evil* exist to weaken or des- 
troy the ideals held by the individual, but are acknowledged 
only as an opposite factor to the good that also has its legiti- 
mate existence at the other end of the spectrum. 

It is then that the ideals become as guiding lights, stars of 
perfection by which the individual can navigate through 
life, because they are just that — ideals- standards of perfec- 
tion to strive towards, not something to Look for in this 
world. That was the error of the romanticists. 

When they searched for examples of their idoals they 
could not find them. Where was Truth when so much 
around them was lies, corruption, and other failings of the 
human being? Where was Beauty when so much around 
them was ugliness, disease and death? The mistake that 
they made was that they expected to find Truth and Beauty 
and their other abstract concepts alive and perfect in this 
human condition that has never been perfect nor ever will 
be. But should the ideals then be abandoned because they 
can never be absolutely realised? 

No. If you love Truth, do not look around you to find it in 
others first but make it the guiding concept in your life and 
it will be a reality. IF you love Beauty then create it yourself, 
or if you lack the abilities to do so then help another who 
does have this ability and you will have made this concept 
live, if only for a short while. 
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• ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

A new turn in a partnership will bring you 
benefits in money matters, and relieving 
the strain you may have felt recently. New 
life and meaning could very suddenly come 
about in a romantic relationship, and be a 
source of great happiness. Also, you maybe 
called upon to give a helping hand with 
youngsters. A carefully thought out holiday 
olan could have every chance of success, 
but you would be well advised not lo count 
on a promise being fulfilled. 

'TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

All your interests should bowl along satis- 
factorily throughout this coming week, and 
there will be an exciting turn to romance. 
Take pains with a minor detail, and tie up 
loose ends during this week. A spending 
spree will be very tempting this week, and a 
loved one will be indulgent. A family cele- 
bration at the weekend will bring a streng- 
thening of lies, and there could be an added 
obligation. Finances should improve now. 

GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

The indications are that you will find so- 
ciBl life could be rather hectic during this 
coming week, and a peace offering will do a 
great deal to heal quarrel that you may 
recently have had with a good friend. You 
will have to use patience and persuasion to 
pain your ends during this coming week, as 
temper will get you nowhere. In your work- 
ing life, your responsibilities will increase, 
with a prospect of promotion in the near fu- 
Lure. 


CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

If you try to tackle too many things at 
once during this week, you will find your- 
self getting Into difficulties, so take your 
jobs one at a lime. A surprise outing may be 
arranged by a romantic partner towards the 
end of the week. Some trivial annoyances 
may crop up during this coming week where 
your working life is concerned, but your 
common sense will bring a calming affect in 
this direction. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 


During this coining week, you will dis- 
cover a natural flair for a new hobby, and 
this should become a lasting interest. You 
may be offered a chance to travel, but could 
face opposition. Where your financial af- 
fairs are concerned, you will be pleased to 
find that tlioy will be on an upward trend 
this week, and tension will ease. A new ac- 
quaintance will figure very prominently in 
your life this week, and you will look ahead 
with a new heart. 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 
21st 

A quarrel with a loved one that has given 
you some worry late, should be cleared up 
during this coming week, leaving the at- 
mosphere far more agreeable. You would be 
vary well advised to treat with extreme cau- 
tion after mid-week, any ideas from a 
friend which may Involve taking financial 
risks. You will find that this coining week 
will be an extremely good one for any chan- 
ges concerning the home or place of re- 
sidence. 




LIBRA — September 22nd to October' 

22 nd 

All tbe indications are that this coming 
week should be a very satisfactory one for 
you, with one exception — don't take any 
risks with money, or things will go wrong. 

An effort made during this week lo under- 
stand other people' s points of view will help 
you in your problem with someone who is 
presenting a difficulty. Where work is 
concerned, you may find yourself left to 
cope with things on your own. but it should 
not Interfere with your social life. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 21 st 

Just at long as you remember not to take 
any gambles in the financial field during 
this coming week, the indications are that 
you should be due for n very pleasant and 
quite progressive week. A friend could of- 
fer you some reully excellent advice for ! 
your future comfort and it will be very well 
worth while listening to them this week. In 
the romantic field, things realty go with a 
swing this week. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22 nd to 
December 20th 

You inay find during this coming week, 
that your advice is sought by a loved one at 
home. Try to give this if possible, but ut the 
same lime, treat It in the greatest con- 
fidence. You would be very well advised not 
to allow an interfering relative to put you 
off your stroke during this coming week. 
Just remain calm, and Forge ahead with 
your plans. You can count on a friend's 
co-operation to help heal a mis understand- 
ing with your romantic partner. 
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JNIAN TitlVISIIN 


Your TV 
guide 


Chanjiei 6 
The New Cycle 
beginning Tuesday 

1st October, 1985 / 



l.yM-'llir Aiil lumy ns Annie and Ray llurdl.s ns Nick In THREE UP TWO DOWN. Monday at 8:30. 


Saturday 

* 6:011 JI-lINKSSi: 

* 7:00 NEWS IN 
FRENCH 

* 7:30 NEWS IN HEB- 
REW 

“ 7:45 SPORT MAGAZ- 
INE 

* 8:30 IT’S YOUR 
MOV]* 

* 9:10 DOCUMENr- 
ARY. “ Autormmia" 

* 10:20 The first week 
of euch month we 
show a Best Seller. 

This month's Best 
Seller is entitled 
“DEATH IN CALI- 
FORNIA” 

* 10:20 FEATURE 
FILM, as of the sec- 
ond week of each 
month 

SUNDAY 

* 6:00 MAGAZINE OR 
VARIETIES 

* 7:00 NEWS IN 
FRENCH 

* 7:30 NEWS- IN HEB- 
REW 

* 7:45 WHY & WHERE 

FORS 

* 8:30 CHANCE IN A 
MILLION 

* 9:00 VARIETY 

’ 9:10 document- 
ary. “Why of the 
Worriers” 

10:20- The first week 
of each month it will 
te the continuation 
or the Best Seller if 
any, 

■ V M0:20 HOTEL* a$ of 

the * sotfond Week df . 

. eacit month, 1 ' 

’ WWSiN HEBl 1 


' 8:30 3 UP 2 IX)WN 

* 9:00 CRAFT DESI- 
GN TECHNOLOGY 

* 9:10 BERGERAC 
1 10:20 SPECIALS 

TUESDAY 

* 6:00 JEUNESSE 

* 7:00 NEWS IN FRE- 
NCH 

* 7:30 NEWS IN HEB- 
REW 

* 7:45 VARIETY 

* 8:30 LUCY ARNAZ 
SHOW 

" 9: 00 TOWARDS 2000 
*9:10 BLEAK HOUSE 

* 1 0: 20 FEATURE 
FILM 

WEDNESDAY 

■ 6:00 FEUILLETON 

* 7:00 NEWS IN FRE- 
NCH 

* 7:30 NEWS IN HEB- 
REW 

* 7:45 FUN WITH PHY- 
SICS 

* 8:30 THREE'S COM- 
PANY 


VARIETY 

9: 1.0 DOCUMENT- 
ARY, “Connections 


* 10:20 REMINGTON 
STEELE 

THURSDAY 

* 6:00 CULTURAL OR 
DOCUMENTARY 

* 7:00 NEWS IN FRE- 
NCH 

* 7:30 NEWS IN HEB- 
REW 

* 7:45 CONTROL CEN- 
TRE BRAINS 

* 8:30 EMERGENCY 
ROOM 

* 9:00 MAGAZINE 
ZERO ONE 

* 9:20 SCENE OF 
CRIME 

* 10:20 FEATURE 
FILM 

FRIDAY 

* 5:00 FRENCH FILM 

* 7:00 NEWS IN 
FRENCH 

* 7:30 NEWS IN HEB- 
REW 

* rr,w 45 CANADIAN 
FILM 

* 8: 30 SARA 
9:10 LOVE AND 

MARRIAGE 
10:20 MAGNUM 


iriiVi 


-.IMS I* 

■■ ‘ 7(45 BNVJRONMfiN- 


■ : . ■. i y ;■ 

; . . : : 1 : r - 


ouapejijjeath 

tM? W^Qh d rahia‘ tries . to 'be' t hi ttfaia'v 
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2001 - A Space Odyssey j 
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OF ALL the space films ( a 
genre of film (hat has become 
a modern cull in its own 
right) perhaps the one most 
celebrated is the “Space 
Odyssey — 200 I “ a film that 
had been a phenomenal suc- 
cess both at (lie box office and 
in the critical columns. Pro- 
duced in 1968. designed mul 
directed by Stanley Kubrick, 
the film illustrates its direc- 
tor's view of man as a puppet 
of technology controlled by 
superior powers towards an 
unknown end. 

Based on Arthur C. Clarke's 
short story, “The Sentinel”, 
the film is a bold attempt to 
lift the genre into the realms 
of theology and philosophy as 
wsJl as abstract science. 
Through the frame of the 
story of a space mission the 
film gives images of human 
progress across the ages start- 
jng at the very beginning with 

The Dawn of Man” as a 
group of apes become awRre 
of weapons and of their own 
potential (following the arri- 
val or a mysterious black slab 
m their midst). 

At its core, however, the 
film Is strictly In the tradition 
of many other futuristic melo- 
dramas: In the year 2001, a 
space ship called Discovery I, 
carrying five astronauts and 
an unusually intelligent com- 
puter, known affectionately 
as HAL, is heading for Ju- 
piter to Investigate why a 
mysterious slab discovered on 
the moon is beaming its com- 
munications at that planet. 


Video tops 

Latest arrivals 

• Johnny Danger- 
ously • Code of 
Silence • The Re- 
trievers • The 
Turning Point 

• Burning Rubber 

• . Yudh (Indian). 

I Arab: Al- Half out 

• Ayoub 

Popular movies 

• : Last Plane Out 
, • The; End • Scan- 
ner jg*’ Nine to Five 
• r ’ llhternatiorial 
:-YelVe|. Shaan 
(Indian):. • Arabr 

• :;Mian ; Yutfe : Al- 
^ar *: Ai-Mukhber 

: Courtesy Video 
SUnjelsiiii _ Amman 


West 

Fc :l r [i ul r that il mlihfeline 5 S3 j a 

maniled for nuking £}M 43 
in its calculations, » * AQI1fl5 gLtt l ° 3 
UAL disrupts the mission l # Rtt 9783 
causes the death of fa ft Q 4 3 

the astronauts. ThesuitiJ . 

as Lronaul, Bowman, is hu6: Nonh N-fl vulnerable 

into an astonishing visits n m a match between British 
the future, with fasting and Brazilian ladle* the bid- 
images of sight andsra:: 
that ends with hisdeatk-J 
old age and his rebirth a 4 

star- child drifting tonii!) » * * * 

Mother Earth ... perhaps v- 1 
start a new civilization, £ 


North 
t Q 8 4 
5. K 10 5 
ft A K Q 9 7 3 

* East 


♦ A J 6 
V A J 9 3 
0 10 0 4 3 
12 f 10 3 
South 

K 10 9 7 8 3 
Q 42 
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It is this element of mjib I 
ism in the '• Space Odjaif 
that distinguishes it finj 
most of the subsequent i:l) 
current science fiction Tibs | 
that abound in the cineti L 
nowadays. In the daysuk: 
the film was made, its pop- . 
iarity and overall effect nr i. 
stunning. i' 


West's lead of the 7 of 
hearts ran to the 10, Jack and 
queen. The declarer, Sally 
Smith (formerly Sally Sowter), 
played three rounds of dia- 
monds, discarding hearts. 
West ruffed and played 
another heart, ruffed by 
declarer. 

To prevent Bast from gain- 
ing the lead. South advanced 
the king of clubs. West won 
and played another heart. At 
this point the trump position 
Is known, as West has shown 
six cards outside clubs, which 
she has old at the Pour level. 
South ruffed a club, ruffed a 
diamond with the 10 of 
spades, and the last club with 
the queen of spades. East over- 
ruffed, but that was the end 
of the defence, since If Bast 
led a heart the dummy could 
overmff the deolarer. 

Sally won a well deserved 
Brilliancy Prize. She has writ- 
ten an engaging account of 
her career. A Fistful of 
Honours ftfiS from Probray 
Press, Nottingham NOl 8DW>. 


The overwhelming effect d : 
the film, however, prohfli ' 
lies in the fact that it is a £ ; 
sually magnificent work J 
art. A most flamboyant ^ . 
expensive venture the fit _ ■ 
consumed five years of*™ - 
and over ten million down -. 
worth of cash. With a ukc- 

ed cinematographer aod u : 

imaginative team or pwj' 

tion designers and , 

effects people, ; the jCli 

Space Odyssey' 

that is unparalleled in raws . . 

cinema. 

N. B. The film is scheduled If* j ' 
a second screening , . 

erica n Centre In Ang 1 J :i- 
Monday 30 Septemb^ , 
7.00 pm. 
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Quinteros v Sokolov, Biel 
interzonal 1986. Black (to 
mover la a pawn up, but with 
fast advancing passed pawns 
on both sides what counts Is 
winning the race to queen. 
White? pawn has a free rim, 
while the black pawn can 
stopped by a white knight 
sacrifice, 

Russian Andrei Sokolov 
spotted a hidden finesse, 
forced a win. and went on to 
qualify for the world candi- 
dates. What should he play? 
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Music chart j 

On Demand 1 b 
A mman 

1. USA For Africa •' 
We Are The Wort* 

2. Laura Bratugw ■■ 
Self Control 

3. Madonna -, 

Like a Virph 

4. Billy Ocean .-■£* 

5. Kooi and the 


i|; Howmauy words of four let- 
h ? rs or more can you make 
l [ rom letters shown here? 
.. ID making a word, each letter 


may be used once only. Each 
word must contain the large 
letter and there must be at 
least one 10 -letter word in 
the list. No plurals: no fore- 
ign words: no proper names. 

TODAY'S" TARGET: 15 

words, good: 18 words, very 
good: 22 words, excellent. 


entertainment 


Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzh 


r solution" "] 


Chess 


J if- oft: 2 JCtkP (if 

eh; 3 If-* 


7. U 

8 . Duran Duran j.. ■ 
Wild Boys . f : 

9. Phil Collins- , .. 

Collection .. \-i, 

10 - sssadi 

i2 - gasa* f 

13. David Bowie- M. 

Tonight 


15 - 


Ikon kenosls kent kino kiss 
kist kite kitten knit knot 
KNOTTINESS nekton sink 
skein skin skit soke stink 
stoke stonk tike token. 


CRYPTIC SOLUTION 


EASY SOLUTION 
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CRYPTIC 'PUZZLE 


AOROS8 


9 Uncomfortable or comfortable 
In hospital (3.2,4) 

10 CftHlug bade to: Is Ivan in? 

12 4 ^'v 1 ^ one's time — and they've 

got time (4) . . 

13 Buppoitts and Is a follower of 

14 Observe the spectre has 
vanished 171 

18 Understand how to get up 

« 1 (6,3) 

dear In the glass fac- 
tory? IB) 

18 How your honey spoke to 

20 52b?' nail tha guards (81 
21 When there * a revolution, go 

24 jit'i »»mi when you break the 

26 Lonely! does wander about at 

26 fiwito Uke a river fidh (4) 

11 By a little ehlld. the heart Is 

31 SBrt J 6 Qpp ordered again 
ncimnrln eCLewresds (7) 

34 Pronounced frea (B) 

36 Oonrttnrued H m b* *d to 
ring when It was?) (7,3) 
it saitw tcaves aoUcobed »lai to 


ring when It was?) (7,3) 

66 Many haves ooUmted isia to 

38 Tell” them you’ll connect it up 

40 i&e^l tfcow you how mu* 

41 ^SlnS^reBV^tumiB (8) 

14 Bo-and-so whose father U a 
” kUlS (SAW) 


1 erf buttons ID have to 

go (Suvtugh 18) 


2 Not mudh o a sun-lanip (6) 

3 Actors touring In "Robinson 

Orusoe"7 IB) , 

4 Note wrfitten to a friend 

indeed IB) . 

B Think Lb's a trick having free 
rldeB (8) 

6 Pour In hand? (4.3,4) 

7 It's a job to get the girl up 
first (7) 

8 Little Miss Oreen will enter- 
tain you (6) ^ 

11 The stunt-man ups de-down In 
It la a learner (7) 


16 Tempt ten to skate on the 

18 Theresa's spooky little squeak 
again round 8bout one (8) 

20 Wont stand for office, in short 

22 Hake Insecure (O) 

23 Runs away with the key and 
one rune after (8) 

26 a Tm In charge of the mona- 
stery 1 ? (8.6) ^ . 

28 Money, we're told, but there s 
not a buck (3) 

27 Basil y shocked, qulot and 
somewhat Utonannered (7) , 

30 Not old enough for nude 
streaking: ths current fashion 

31 $ e suggestion is clear to one 
( 8 ) 


32 abooring to p e mto am but not 
With ban (8) _ 

33 Not ontime. That's too much 
(to be eagwatedl (J) 

35 Olve the cat about half a 


That's too much 


dozen, which is very generous 

36 it* which the linguist will 

shine? (8) , 

37 Animate captured in their 
activities and exploits 

\EIASY PUZZIM 

a RrepareSnesa ^ *i«i 


jfr— ' = - 

i • V; 



10 Huvlng a distinctive 
smell (S> 

12 Repast >4) 

13 Assimilate (8> 

15 * stnrohetl (9) 

17 Compute (91 

18 Idealist 17) 

20 Involuntary shudder 
( 6 ) 

21 university sportsman 
(4) 

24 Nudist (8) 

2B Di*n (8) 

28 Paradise (4>^ 

2B N American Indian (6) 
31 Muacle (7) 

34 Residue (B> 

38 Hash (9) ^ _ 

3B Small amount (7t 

39 Hbctravagant f 8 1 

40 Anger (4) 

41 Olfte IB) 

42 Water tortoises IB) 


1 Pledged (B| 

2 U.S. State (6i 

3 Novice 18) 

4 Climb (8) 

6 Work In the style of 
another (B) 

0 Obligatory (10) 

7 ££taceHltmeoixs (7) 

8 Albanian capital (0) 
11 Out off <71 
18 Well-known (8) 

18 Hub out (6) 

20 Small ehlld (3) 

22 Depart <8) 

23 Painter (8) 

28 Hindrance (10) 

28 Owing (31 
27 Soil rr) 


30 Negligent (8) _ 

31 Needlepalnt (86 

32 Mental uncertainty 


(Ri 

33 Debate (7) 

35 Contemporary (0) 
38 Ask to attend (8) 
37 Derivation <61 


ptSmBfe i 

jgaa. 


THE JERUSAtEkfr STAR ^3 











